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Edited by the Dzan or Wincuzster, Deanery, to whom 
all editorial matters should be addressed. 


EDITORIAL | 
THE grave words on the Euro outlook uttered last month 


by the Archbishop of Canterbury call us to consider some of the 
underlying causes for the ebbing of confidence in the 
of Nations; and it is possi 


serious, 


rinci 
ao its failure to intervene effectively in the Far East; and we 
suggest that the primary cause of this failure was that one of 
the assumptions on which the League has hitherto rested has 
proved ious. That assumption was that every nation 
enrolled in the League was compos sui. It was an inevitable 
assumption, perhaps, when the came into being: but 
the example of China has shown that it cannot be sustained. 
Nor is the case of China likely to remain isolated. The cause 
of the present Kuro difficulties is the quite legitimate fear 
that Germany may hitch its wagon to Hitler’s wayward star. 
Wherever, in fact, what Plato called “unmixed democracy” holds 
sway, there you have a centre of instability and unreason; and 
those things are far more often than ambition the cause of war. 


It is for statesmen to deal with the problem so created for the 
League. It may well be found that settlement can only come to 
Europe through the restoration of a monarchy in. y; 
just as the establishment of a monarchy in Manchuria, puppet- 
state though it be for the time being, may prove the first. step 
towards the eventual pacification of China. The Church, 
however, has its own witness to give in another direction. Fear 
of one kind or another lies at the bottom of the world’s malaise; 
and the source of fear is the Devil. The Church’s task 1s to 

unmask his wiles, and in the whole armour of God to join in the 
-ceasing warfare between His kingdom and Christ's. All 
Saints’ Day commemorates those who devoted their lives to this 
supernatural conflict. It may well govern our thoughts 
throughout the Armistice-tide which will follow it. 
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THE THEOLOGIGAL IMPLICATIONS 


In logic it may be possible to trace out the implications of a pro- 
position without any great concern whether that proposition is 
true or false. But the discovery of theological implications in 
a system of morality that could not make good its claim to 
validity would be onl 
task must therefore a to offer reasons for regarding moral 
facts as data to be taken account of no less than physical or 
biological facts in any attempted synoptic view of the universe. 
Now physical and biological may or may not have — 
theological implications. It may or it may not be legitimate 
to argue omnes the lines of the cosmological and teleological 
arguments, either in their traditional or revised forms, to the 
existence of God. Again, the ent from our thought of a 
Perfect Being to the existence of a Perfect Being may or may 
good. But the attack upon these arguments usually 
takes the form of exposure of flaws in their reasoning rather 
than denial of the facts on which they are based. 

With moral arguments the case is different. Here the rele- 
vance of our moral consciousness to the determination of the 
ultimate nature of the universe is insistently questioned. The 
systems of morality that seen are many 
various ; some are systems of positive law; some propose an end, 
whether in definite form, as “ the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number,” or vaguely as rd «d (nv; some stress the 
importance of motives, others of one oye All, however, 
agree in claiming certain types of conduct as having greater 
value or worth other . But particularly in modern 
times there have been attempts to cut away the very basis for 
such valuation by exhibiting all human behaviour as outside 
conscious control. Certain schools of psychology are especially 
concerned in this, and the implications of morality cannot 
rightly be considered until morality itself be vindicated. 

- The facts of man’s moral consciousness to be taken into 
account are both his performed moral acts and his 
moral standards. The latter may be reckoned as fact owing to 
the impossibility cs an adequate and coherent account of 
persons without reference to their aspirations as well as to 
their condition at a given moment. 

Now hology, as a descriptive science, investigates, 
among other things, moral action: it explores its processes and 
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mechanism like those of any other kind of behaviour. It also 
traces the setting up, for the individual or race, consciousness 
of moral ideals. But in neither case does it make a value- 
judgment ; it does not approve or disapprove the acts it describes; 
nor does it discriminate as to the worth of moral standards. 
So far it may seem that psychology avoids challenging the 
validity of morals. But we worth to actions with 
to their motives, not to their consequences. [I 
were true, acts approved by this criterion a. find a place 
among the facts at the basis of a teleologi v0 i 
theism ; in other words, it might be minihaha i t the frequ 
about by human beings of effects conducive to some 
er; but it would not 


b 
good en pointed to an all-wise 
an argument from the morality of the actions, since its 


cogency would be unaffected whether the agent were self- 
dete or 


morality of actions, some sort of 
must be involved. If, then, 


ntaneity in human beings 
in its investigations 


should find no trace of spontaneity, moral values fall to the 


und. 
we As a matter of fact, the conclusions reached by psychologi 
= this point will be determined by the siomagiiilh with w 
y start. 

First among schools of psychology let us consid the 
behaviourists. “One of this school will restrict the’data he 
works on, them not essentially different from those of 
physiology. In the case of each action, he will discover the 
external stimulus communicated by the nerves to the brain, and 
the reverse journey through the nerves to some outlet in the 
visible body. Usually he will find these; always he will be 
confident that he could find them given greater 
Spontaneity, 
‘his initial assumption precludes him from it. To keep 
to this assumption, in hard cases where the physical stimulus 
is not apparent, he has recourse to a kind of faith, to a belief 
that the sort of explanation he is looking for could be obtaimed 
were his knowledge greater. His d of taneity, then, 
is antecedent to and not derived from his study of psychology, 
and need carry no weight. 
But most psychologists are not rigid bebaiviouriata: They 
deal with instincts and emotions, with sentiments and com- 
_ plexes; and they would be unable to detect these in others or to 
make any Somme ea laws about them without the help of their own 
subjective The conclusions they reach may be —_ 
to se but in reaching them the 
to the subjective has been used. Now self-consciousness 


f the latter- 


Now if motive is the criterion of the 
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But it should at least be admitted among the data. And, as 
we have seen, the witness.to be brought against the testimon 
of self-consciousness is a by no means independent witness. 
observed behaviour is to be pitted against personal experience 
on the side of determinism against freedom, it will not bea 
conflict of objective with subjective, for subjectivity has been 
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ik represents to us much of our behaviour as habit, as governed by 
iF : ' the laws of association; but some of our behaviour, what we 
Tt meaningly call our actions, it decisively declares to be due to 
| our own initiative. . 

Ta Of course, the given in self-consciousness cannot be taken 
| at its face-value. Perhaps this appearance of spontaneity 
\ | may turn out to be so flatly in contradiction to all the rest 
| of our knowledge as to be incapable of being fitted into a co- 
| herent scheme, and may have to be abandoned as an illusion. 


The conclusion seems inescapable so long as we confine our 
attention to momentary situations. The habitual imebriate 
sees a public-house; to prove that it is not within his power 


Te found to infect the account of behaviour. So ents empha- 
t sizing the part played, in the determination of human behaviour, 
of by the physical organism and environment cannot be taken as 
| if sufficient to make spontaneity impossible, before the consider- 
| ation of morality is so much as 
vi _ Some schools of psychology, however, that man’s be- 
| it haviour is determined, not indeed by external stimuli, but by 
) forces within, which equally are outside his control. The sub- 
of conscious self is something of which he is unaware, and he is 
i t | at its mercy. One school detects in all human conduct the 
| promptings of the mighty force of sex, even where this urge is 
7) not patent; another attributes all to the “libido,” or iife- 
_ force; while another puts all down to the account of our funda- 
Te mental self-assertiveness. Acts are robbed of their moral 
| # colouring by being exhibited as the inevitable outcome of in- 
7 stinctive processes long at work. 


i to refuse to enter seems easy. But how is it that he is an 
ii habitual inebriate ? Was moral responsibility wholly absent 
a from the course of events by which he became one? Again it 
im | is said, “ the ‘libido,’ not the individual, determines.” Perhaps; 
i but the “ libido ” is capable of ten million forms. It can drive 
| one man to life of hardahip, another to one of unbounded 
} luxury. And both sex and self-assertiveness, when os 
| by their ive exponents as the basic im all 
conduct, prove y multiform. If the “libido” be so 


plastic, it cannot be the “libido” itself which moulds conduct; 
and similarly in the other two cases. Room is thus left for 
the free self-determination of the individual. 
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Knough has now perhaps been said for us to consider the 
question, “ How do we know what we ought to do?” without 
being arrested by the objection that psychology has rendered 
the word “ t” ingless. 

_ Systems of morality are various, anc it cannot be assum 
that the theological implications of each will be the same. 
By some morality is said to be a kind of feeling or sensibility. 
In a given situation a man is supplied, 
conscience, with an immediate knowl of what ought to be 
done in the particular circumstances, and this knowledge cannot 
be gainsaid. The implication of this doctrine of morality 
seems fairly obvious. That a man should such a moral 
sense would be so remarkable a thing, that it could hardly be 
accounted for by anything less than the action of a Creator, 
desirous of having a method of direct communication 
with His creatures. But of course this account of morality 1s 
beset with innumerable and serious objections. 

Others conceive our actions as directed towards an end, 
and by conduciveness to that end, whatever it may be, they 
determine the value of single acts. Thus, at a certain moment 
of time, a man will not see two possible acts, one simply right 
and the other simply wrong, but he will have to make up hi 
mind, by a of calculation, which to a greater degree 
than the other will help to 
aiming at. The whole significance of such systems of morality 
“the good man.” All kinds of ends 
varying as les: avrapxeia or drapatia ; ihilation 
or realization: the own pleasure or the welfare 
of the community (large or smail) to which he belongs. These 
ends have perhaps one characteristic in common: they mutilate 
the moral life, or at any rate emphasize one aspect of it ex- 
clusively. Thus patently pleasure, while it may allow for some 
benevolent actions, is an aim which much conduct, on which 
we habitually place the highest valuation, cannot subserve: 
and, after all, it is the business of moral philosophy to describe 
morality and not to make it; with Aristotle, we may be content 
to appeal to received opinions. The good of a community seems 


something far different. But even such an end does not really | 


cover “the whole duty of man.” If we thmk that a man may 
not help his native land or even the human race itself by fraud 
or forgery, ‘“‘ the good of the State,” “‘ the welfare of the race,” 


the marae happiness for the greatest number” are insufh- 
cient descriptions of “ the 


for man.”’ 

Sometimes the end is described in a way free from these 

objections; as when it is said to be eddamovia or rd ed Ci. 
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THEOLOGY 


In this case the difficulty, however, is that the end is so vaguely 
conceived that it cannot be used to determine action in concrete 
situations. And indeed Aristotle, who of the end as 
evdarpovia, gives an account of the moral life mainly in terms 
of virtues, which are means between excesses and defects, and 
which ultimately are unrelated to each other or to the end. 
Those who have viewed m as directed towards an end 
have not on the whole been particularly interested in the 
theological implications of their theories; often they have not 
been theists. Nevertheless a scrutiny of their positions which 
reveals contradictions in. their pro ends may show that 
something transcending mere morality is presup even in 
these views. We may be led to that what are called 
‘ends ” are not final in the sense of closing the door to specu- 


lation. 
as regarded by thé Stoics as the end. The 
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Self-sufficie 
hilosopher sho 40-wenp himeilf im his chook and, in 
etachment from worldly circumstances, practise virtue and be 
satisfied with his communings with himself. But it is of the 
essence of virtue to require other and things as the 
media of its realization, and the soll-comaniaings of a person, 
who neither has nor has had in the commerce and 
intercourse with an outside world, are bound to be merely 


blank. 

Again, if the end is roclaimed to be “ the test happi- 
ness of the greatest number,’ a contradiction is implicit in 
formula. Be ubtless there are many courses of action tony 
at one and the same time bring much happiness to many people, 
and this fact was likely to be in the foregro 


und of the conscious- 
ness of Jeremy Bentham, whose 


tive reforms were con- 
spicuous aiiiealen of the advancement of this diffused happiness. 
But most of action in proportion as they increase in- 
tensity of happiness do not in fact communicate it to larger 
numbers. It might actually be asserted that the test 
happiness of one man is the only intelligible and unambiguous 
. This will be true if we confine our attention to 
the goods which promote external well-being and which can be 
somehow measured quantitatively. And indeed we are neces- 
sarily so limited a the formula, which is dominated by the 
thought of quanti This tendency to inconsistency in de- 

- scriptions of the end which attempt precision has been indicated 
in ese two instances, and might be shown up in the cases of 
others as well. The implication seems to be that man’s true 
goal is not any of these well-defined “ends”; that something 
more dimly apprehended but richer in content should be sub- 
stituted. For if communion with an abiding Personality were 
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discovered to be a more adequate way of conceiving the rédos of 
man, therein would be found the possibility for a dependence 
which not the atrapxys himself could 


d , and a 
wealth of good, remaining quite unaffected by questions of 
** nicely calculated less or more.” 

Besides those ethical which we have mentioned, 
— are those that conceive of morality as obedience to laws or 
a law. 
have been 


irrelevant to our p 
will of God, the reali 


ed as divinely promulgated. But this fact j 18 
of God cannot be argued from the laws 
and must be supported by considerations other than moral ones. 
Plato has shown at the beginning of the ic how un- 
satisfactory to the intellect most simple rules of morality are, 
even those that work fairly well in practice. Thus the formula- 
tion, “‘ One should render to every man his due,” breaks down 
over the all-important question of what is due to the bad. | 
The rules may be regarded either as grasped by intuition 
as self-evidently application to situa- 
tions made by syllogism e rule as major 

they may be thought of dictates of pure by 
means of which can be constructed a purely atenal order of 
things, we realm of a it is the individual’s duty to 
attempt, however fragmentarily, to bring into being. 

In the first case, any rule which is to give gui guidance in definite 
cases is sure to prove to be “ material,” that is, it will be seen 
that it could not possibly have been arrived at without moral 
judgments in particular instances having already been made, 
and that it cannot therefore really be 
all particular moral judgments. On the other hand, Kant 
principle that the criterion of duty is possible universalization 
1s free from the empirical element, but is 80 formal as to be i in- 


applicable to the detail of life. 
But moral laws, in whatever shape they are presented, so 
long as they are conceived as unconditionally , raise 


questions that lead to theology 
of as merely hypothetical im 
not follow; but in that case, they have really become rules of 
convenience in one of the philosophies that concentrate upon 
an “end.” The question must arise, “ What makes the law so 
sneleabie ing?” While some ns, such as Kant 
himself, have ved such overwh majesty in moral 
sue in itself that further questioning has seemed to them an 

rtinence, it is not the common experience of mankind to 
fee awe and for anything so abstract as a law, but only 


for persons. This suggests that ‘the devotion which moral law 


. No doubt, if they are ought 


Historically these laws—for example, the Decalogue—_ 


tives, such consequences do 
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of these particular }j 


capable arousing really directed towards and evoked 


an unseen, personal Imponent of that law. 
Important points open to criticism have been found in the 
ethical systems we have hitherto mentioned. Possjbly it will 
be found more satisfactory to consider that a real (though not 
an infallible) moral judgment is made in the particular situa- — 
tion, and that laws are arrived at inductively from a number 
ts. Of course, being the result of 
induction, these laws will not be exempt from emendation. In 
fact, they will have to be continually modified and ded as 
our experience of life grows. Our rudimentary moral judgments 
may seem to be bafflingly contradictory, 
pant judgments an underlying element of unity can probably 


cre 
be discovered and used in the formulation of a law that em- 
braces both. And in a similar manner, conflicting systems of 


moral judgments may be harmonized. Comprehensiveness 
will thus be the criterion of any view of morality: before a truly 
comprehensive view an apparently contrary judgment in a 
ular instance must give way; but no view can be held to 

, 48 it stands, inclusive and final, for it may have to be super- 
seded (yet not annulled). | Gate 
A ing to all the types of moral philosophy that have 
been to, some kind of worth been assigned to 
actions and lines of conduct, either in themselves or as leading 
tions of some law 

ut 


valuable, or as exemplifica 
or system. recognition of the worth of a state of affairs 
does not mean, as we know too well from experience, that it 
can immediately be brought into being. Yet things only have 
value as existing, or at least as supposed to be in existence; the 
mere concept of a thing that was inherently impossible could 
have no , for value carries with it a claim to realization.* 
The tremendous difficulties that natural circumstances so often 
place in the way of the performance of duty make us ask whether 
the universe is so co as’ to corroborate our moral 
valuations or no. In an impressive passage Lord Balfour has 
the cosmic process shatters all 
things that izes most highly. We bound to 
salt What nthe moral actin, if «character 


and painfully built up is speedily and irrevocably di 


This is not a crude enquiry after a reward; it is no more than a 


* These remarks may seem to be in contradiction to Kant’s dictum that nothing 
absolutely good except the will. This assertion is of course true; indeed it 


ytrue. Yet a wi Se Des in so far as it 

ined by something. To say that it should be determined by principle and 

by inclination is not en t must discover value in things or situations to 

become valuable itself. But the truth of Kant’s dictum does not stand or fall with 

of he entqgotionl ianperative as the determinants 
ue, 
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desire for an assurance that our moral valuations (whether at 
the stage of immediate awareness or as an elaborated system) 
are not simply our projection upon the universe, are not our 
merely subjective preferences, but are firmly lodged within the 
structure of the Real, and that in Bi manne, te to pursue them 
we are not blindly see to bring about a state of affairs 
which our knowledge on the theoretical side informs us to be 
completely unrealizable, This, of course, is not necessarily a. 
demand that the workings of physical nature should be found 
to have a direct connection with the production of moral values; 
that consequence would follow only if the physical universe 
were self-su nt, and if to be real salad merely to be included 
in its system. But if ph yaical nature be depende 


ent on a Power 
and Personality behin mt beyond it, such teleological ara: 
tions may or may not be discovered in its processes ; the reality 
of moral values would not stand or fall by the discovery. Not 
but an intelligent Person- 
e ens realissimum, such a one can be relied upon, 
when and in what ways He will, to bring mto harmony "the 
order of existence and the moral order. on less than the 
seems adequate to bridge 
the gulf between what id y should be and what. in fact is. 
If, yom we hold that morality makes an inexorable claim upon 


us, and if we do not wish merely rational in ad 
mitting the claim, the intell 


the cosmic 
ality being 


ence of holding this 
ractisal faith will be.to the existence of 
intelligence and will, whom we may fitly call God. 

This type of ap roach to theism has been much criticized 
from the side of religion on the ground that making belief in 
God dependent not on the natural order as such, nor on the 
moral order as such, but simply upon the accident of their in- 
compatibility, it leaves God in an external relation to both 
orders, and does not establish Him either as the imponent of 
eg mg or as a worthy recipient of worship. Nevertheless 


with both in ce and will is postulated, since He 
show in comprehendi ™ 
character of morali and will in deszing goodness be not 
finally defeated, an to say of a sing thet He has Ooen both these 


ities is tantamount ae sayin t He has ity. 
e harmony which He brings bons between morality and the 
media wherein it has to find realization will not be merely 
accidental, for it will be the expression of His character. More- 
over, if alo the foregoing line of argument we have been led 
to acknowl the existence of a personal God, His existence 
cannot fail to throw a new light upon, give a different tone to, 
our moral perceptions. If it was reflection upon the conse- 
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quences of accepting the validity of what we received in the 
morai consciousness that caused us to affirm the existence of 
God, tlis by no means rules out the detection of the voice of a 


Law-giver in the. moral consciousness itself. It was only — 


Kant's extreme jealousy for the autonomy of the will that 
prevented him from admittin : unequivocally that reverence for 
moral law is really and implicitly reverence for divine personality. 
But to believe that the imponent of the moral law is a God, who 
is goodness itself, is a far different thing from the heteronomy 
that Kant was ing against: views that made obligatory 
what might be arbitrary and capricious, such as the will of 
another human being. But what is revealed in conscience to 
me is ex h } wholeheartedly accepted; I will it: in this 
sense there is no heteronomy. There is, however, notoriously 
our bafiimg inability to live up to the highest we know: wit 
this fact the doctrine of the autonomy of the will is in difficulties, 
and Kant can only make a distinction between a man’s higher 
and lower natures. Now this distinction is not at all satisfy- 
ing: for an appeal to our experience.of life assures us that our 
higher nature, ourselves as practical reason, is not exempt from 
contamination by the lower nature, that complete moral insight 
is not ours ab initio, but its growth depends upon our faithfulness 
at each step to the amount of insight that we have. And it is 
only for a completely moralized reason that we can have un- 
ualified reverence. So the most that can be said of my self- 
etermination is that it is an indispensable condition of true 
moral action that I should fully will it. What I will, however, 
must be in conformity with the will of God. 

R. L. Core. 


(To concluded.) 


_- 


THE CROSS ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL 
STUDY HIS EDITING MARK 


Ir is becoming 1 ingly recognized by students of the Syn- 
optic Gospels that one of Matthew’s and ‘Luke's editorial habits 
is to soften and mitigate the terrible isolation of the sassig ol 
Mark. This has been emphasized by Sir E. H d 
Mr. Davey in The Riddle of the New Testament. “ There is,” 
they write, “ misunderstanding to be detected in the Matthean- 
Lucan editing of Mark. In the Marcan Jesus is isolated 
and wholly misunderstood, not only by the crowds and by the 
Jewish authorities, but also by His own family and kindred, 
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and by his chosen disciples. In Mark this is of vital im nce 
because it is precisely in His complete humiliation and isolation 
that the revelation of God takes place. The salvation of man 
18 wrought out as an opus operatum by Jesus in complete isola- 
tion. The gulf which separates Jesus from the Jews is hardly 
ter than the gulf which separates Him from His disciples. 


ways in which Matthew and Luke soften the isolation of Christ 
provides a big field for students of the Synoptic 
the present essay will consider two small parts of the field— 
the relation between Jesus and the people, and the death of 
Jesus, as treated by Mark and by Luke. The two subjects 
will be considered in close connection. It will not be main- 
tained that Luke “ misunderstood” Mark, but rather that 
while he interprets the fact of the Cross as a Christian theologian 
he yet misses the horror, scandal, and unintelligibility of the 
Cross which confront us in the pages of Mark. On this critical 
study there will be based some reflections on theology and 
Christian teaching. The Church must teach both the Lucan 


and the Marcan vision of the Cross. 


JESUS AND THE PEOPLE 


We will first consider, y in connection with the 
Cross, the relation between Jesus and the common people. 
_ Luke is interested in crowds. In editing his Marcan source 
he adds many references to the presence of a crowd (cf. Luke 
lili. 7, 15, 21; v. 15; xii. 1; xviii. 43; xix. 37; xx. 45). With his 
psychological bent he is interested in what the crowds are 
thinking, and he draws out two pone in particular. (1) The 
popularity of Jesus with the people (Luke iv. 15; vill. 40; ix. 43; 
Xvlll. 43; xix. 37, 48; xx. 6; xx. 26; xxl. 2, 6; xxi. 48); (2) the 
bitter opposition of the religious leaders (Luke xix. 38; vi. 11; 
xi. 54). Both these points are stressed again and again by 
small editorial additions to the Marcan source, and ‘these edi- 
torial verses add a dramatic tone to the narrative. Sometimes 
the two facts are brought into dramatic contrast. — 


Luke xi. 53 to xii. 1 : And when he was come out from — 


thence, the scribes and the Pharisees began to press upon 


him vehemently, and to provoke him to of many 
things, laying wait for him to catch something out of his 
mouth. 


In the meantime when the many thousands of the multi- 
tude were gathered together, insomuch that they trode one 
upon another, he began tosay ... 


th the editors are unable to force this through with the 
staggering brutality of Mark ’’ (p. 137). The study of the many - 


Gospels. And. 
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[uke xix. 37: And as he was drawing nigh, even at the 
descent of the Mount of Olives, the whole multitude of 
the disciples began to. rejoice and praise God with a loud 
voice for all the mighty works they had seen .. . and 
some of the Pharisees from the malteade said unto Precion 
Master, rebuke thy disciples. 


This contrast, between the people who eat to Jesus and 
the leaders who oppose him, is specially drawn out in the Lucan 
narrative of Holy Week and Good Friday, sometimes by slight 
editorial additions to the Marcan source. _ 


Mark xi. 18: And the chief Iuke xix. 47: But the chiet 
sought how they might destroy cipal men of the people sought to 
him, . . . for all the multitude were him, and they could not find 
astonished at his teaching. what hy ih do, forall te pp 


Mark xi. 32 : But should we say, 6: 
From men—they feared the people. Frommen—allthe will stone us. 
Mark xii. 1 ; And he eunto Luke xx. “n he 
them in parables. A man planted speak unto 
Vineyard. | 


sp 
feigned themselves to be ri 
that they might take ho 


Mask xii. 88+ Anil tn hin tenth: 
ing he said, Beware of the scribes. 


Mark xiv. 11: And he sought 
how he might conveniently cnaiiatl 


him unto them. 


So a conflict has raged for the allegiance of “ the petite,” 
and “the people * adhere to Jesus. Hence those who vw to 
take His life can make the attempt only when “ the St A 
are off their . This situation can just be gathered 
Mark’s few references to it, but Luke voc SAE Sg it and dwells 
upon the nearness of the people to Jesus. He emphasizes it also 
in his account of the Passion. He omits the statement of Mark 
that the chief priests incited the multitude to cry out for the 
release of Barabbas and the destruction of Jesus (Mark xv, 8, 11); 


th 
| 
| 
sa xx. 20: And they watched 
| , which 
hteous, 
| of his 
. Luke xx. 26: And they were not 
) able to take hold of the saying before 
| the people (t.e., Luke puts the contro- 
| versy about tribute to Cesar in the 
atmosphere of a conflict for the 
| sympathies of the people). 
| Luke xx. 45: And tn the hearing of 
q ciples, of the scribes. 
Iuke xxii. 6: And he consented 
| and sought opportunity to deliver 
him unto them im the absence of the 
multitude. 
if} 


he cannot exculpate. the people entirely and he mentions them 
as siding with the leaders (Luke xxi. 4, 13, 18).. But he would 
still have us know of the widespread sympathy with Jesus, and 
so there 1s a striking contrast between his account of the Cruci- 
fixion and that of Merk. In Mark the Christ’s isolation is com- 
plete. “They that passed by” (xv. 29), “ the chief priests ” 
(xv. 31), and “they that were crucified with him” (xv. 32) 
all unite in deriding Him. But Luke still distinguishes the. 
people from the rulers, “and there followed him a great multi- © 
tude of the people, and of women who bewailed and lamented 
him ” (Luke xxiii. 27), “ and the people stood beholding. And 
the rulers also scoffed at him ” (xxii. 35), “ and all the multi- 
tudes that came together at this sight, when they beheld the 
things that were done, returned smiting their breasts ”’ (xxiii, 48). 
The difference between Mark and e is clear, and Luke has 
somewhat softened the isolation of the Marcan it. ih 

It seems that Luke is greatly piecing y the contrast 

te 


between the “leaders” who esus and the “ people ” 
who follow Him with evel sup The contrast appears 
also in Luke’s editing 


of the Q and L sources (cf. Luke xv, 1, 2; 
vil. 29, 30; xu. 1—all editorial’)... Luke sees 
our Lord’s controversy with the Pharisees as a manifestation 
of the broad contrast between “leaders” and.“ le.” 
What distresses Luke most about. the Pharisees is. their in- 
humanity. They are oppressors. In Luke’s “ peculiar matter ”’ 
there are three episodes of controversy with the Pharisees— 
“‘the woman who was a sinner,” “the woman with a spirit of 
infirmity,” “the dropsical man,” and in each, case the contro- 
versy is with the proud, oppressive, and inhuman temper. 
But who are “the people” in Luke’s mind ¢ Sometimes he 
speaks of 6 dads, sometimes of 7rd and sometimes 
he combines the two and speaks of wéAv mdnBos rod Aaov. He 
does not clearly discriminate; in Galilee, Filled. and Jerusalem 
“the people” are enthusiastic hearers and followers, in contrast 
with the proud and oppressive ta howe aristocracy. It seems 
likely that, in taking the contrast between these two sections 
as one of his main themes, Luke has softened the hard fact which 
appears in Mark, that in the last resort Jesus was equally tsolated 
both sections. 

Certainly the contrast between the two sections rests upon 
historical foundation. Mark makes the popularity of Jesus 
with crowds as clear as the antagonism of religious leaders. 
But the important point is that in Mark the references to popu- 
larity almost entirely disappear as the atmosphere of the Via 
Crucis deepens. This atmosphere is well in the 
“ numinous ” verse: “ And they were in the way, going up to 
XXV.149 18 
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_ Jesus. There is a crowd as Jesus leaves Jericho (Mark x. 46); as 


which C. H. Turner wrote “ Heard him gladly* is definitely a 
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Jerusalem; and Jesus was going before them: and they were 
amazed ; and they that followed were afraid’ (Mark x. 32). 
Thereafter there are few references in Mark to the popularity of 


Jesus enters Jerusalem man e and follow Him crying 
Hosanna” (Mark xi.8),and the few references to the 
people in the city, which we have already noticed: The strongest 


reference ‘to popularity in these last days is Mark xi. 37, on 


hrase than the original, which is hardly more 
* hk to Tiatonto him. The same ‘phrase is used of Herod 
Antipas and the Baptist in vi. 20.” Finally there comes Mark's 
icture of the lonely figure on the Cross. Luke, on the other 
and, omits the verse (Mark x. 32); he enlarges 
Mark’s -“ many” on Palm Sunday into a vast crowd of 
triumphant worshi , and, as we have seen, after emp 
the with “ the peo le’’ in the city he dis- 
ingut “the people ” m ye! tors cf 
Jesus. Th shots, this study'o “the people ” Mark and Luke 
ints us on to a study of the doctrine 
ls. Is there'a big difference of emphasis, Mark ' 
ofa lonely opus operatum and of an unintelligible scandal, and 
Luke us of an act of love wrought by ee who was loved 


and understood the people 


the Cross in these two 
us 


31: x. 33; xiv. 21). It is emphasized with equal clearness in 
Lake, both 'in his “special source ” and in his editing. 


33 Luke xii. 50: But I have a ba ptism to be ba tized with; 
and how am I straitened till it be accomplish 
Luke xiii. 33: Howbeit I must go on my way ‘lis and 
.... tomorrow and the da following, for it cannot be that s 
Prophet perish out of Jerusalem. 
¥ Luke xxii. 37: For I say unto you, that this which is 
_....written must be fulfilled in me, And He was reckoned with 
the transgressors. 
.,... Take xxiv. 26: Behoved it not the Christ to suffer these 
‘things, and to enter into his glory ! (Of. xxii. 4-46.) : 


~ Luke finds this in his sources, and he it. pita 


emphasizes it. He seems to write with a dramatic sense of 
the Lord’s journey to Jerusalem to die (cf. ix. 51; xiii: 22; 
xvi. i; xix. 28). He says rather more than Mark about the 


* Gover adrod 
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Last, Supper that the cup is the “ blood of the covenant poured 


persecu 
‘Him, from the crowds to whom the mystery 


death as the fulfilment of prophecy (¢f. Luke xviii. 31), and his 
account of the Passion is fuller, more dramatic and more 


words after the Resurrection. | 


“Then opened he their minds, that 
stand og a tures; and he said unto them, us it is 


written, that the Christ should suffer; and rise again from 
the dead the third day, and that repentance and remission 


_ of sins should be preached in his name unto all the nations, 
beginning at Jerusalem (Luke xxiv. 45-46). 


‘a. place does the Cross fill in Luke’s Gospel; end yet a 


Mark. Professor Creed writes, “In Luke we are. appreciably 


further from the Pauline spirit than in Mark. Most 


is the entire absence of a. Pauline interpretation. of the: Cross. 
The Marcan saying co the death of the Son of Man as 


“a ransom for many (Mark x.45) and the declaration, at the 


out for many.” are absent. There is, indeed, no Crucis 


beyond the affirmation that the Christ must suffer, since so the 


prophetic. scriptures had foretold.”"* Is this so? We, must 
consider wherein exactly the difference lies between the Marcan 
and the Lucan emphasis. . 

“The Son.of must suffer.” ~The. Apostolic Church saw 
in the Cross the fulfilment of prophecy and the working out of 


-God’s purpose; and the title “ servant” figured in the teaching 


of the first Christians. Believing in a suffering Messiah, the 
first Christians were called to suffer in his footsteps, and rejoiced 
to be counted worthy tosuffer for the Name. The reproach 
of was saraul was God’s way for His Christ 
and it» Kiso 4 in the Church’s way of life. But these 


its p 
truths when first uttered by the Lord to the disciples had 


caused utter bewilderment, and it is;Mark who, above all others, 
brings us into the atmosphere of bewilderment and horror at 
the. idea of a suffering Mark takes us right behind 
the Church's ing and to the scandal and 
horror of the new conception. Isolated from the religious leaders 
who te Him, from his friends. who do not understand 
cannot be given, 
from the disciples who, cannot fathom the mystery, the 
Man in dreadful. isolation.to His Cross. Mark. bids us 


see that the Cross is. ecandal alike to the religious leaders, the 


7 people, and the disciples. The only word from the Cross which 


records is the cry of dereliction... In such terrible isolation 


the redemptive workisdone. 
Commentary on St. Lube, p. xxii. 
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Now Linke has the same emphasis on the awafetv; indeed, 
he seems to emphasize it still-further; but the strangeness and 
scandal are not so felt as.one reads his es. The sense of the 
Lord’ hing seems far present; the Cross is, way, 
somet mtellgible; it. belongs to the same world as the 
Parables and the .Lord’s LL et acts of love which make 
him not isolated but very near to “the people,” Now it is 
not hard to explain this difference between Mark and Luke. 
Luke was not a Jew; he had never experienced the Jewish 
horror of a suffering Messiah, nor felt the terrible novelty of the 
Christian use of Isaiah liii. The only Messiah ‘who has ever 
concerned him is the Christian Messiah, the Messiah who suffered. 
Luke writes as a Christian historian, and, with a wonderful 
sympathy with the J ewish origin of the Christian Church, he 
sees asaunity. The scriptures foretold that the Christ 
should er, and ft 6 Christ came .and suffered. Luke has 
robably never been much concerned with the scriptures apart 
om theur fulfilment by Christ; hence, while the fact of the suffer- 
ing Messiah ap to him Soe ah hardly expresses its 
strangeness novelty and scan A stnking piece of 
Lucan editorial work makes this point clear. While Mark sees 
that there was no human reason why the disciples should under- 
stand the Set wafeiy and every human reason why they should 
not, Luke (by made in two passages) shows that he 
feels it to be strange that the disciples should not understand. 


Mark ix, 32: They understood. Lathe ix,.45 ; ‘But they understood 
ing not this saying, and ut was concealed 
ask him. un, them that they should not per- 

him about this sayi 


to Mark truth no “hiding”: it was inevitably a 
scandal and a mystery. But Luke had never shared in the 
horror of the tree, and to him p and interpreta- 
tion were one plain unity; the failure of e » duociples to under- 
stand was 80 seeknge: that ‘a theory’ of divine concealment is 
needed by Luke to account forit. ~~ 


the isolation of the Crucified and the scandal of the Cross, he 
misses a truth about the Lord’s a work. Mark makes 
it so clear that the Cross cannot be fitted into any “ humani- 
tarian ” categories; it is far different from human philanthropy, 
human heroism, human om. The kindest philanthro- 
pist, and the bravest hero, and the spiritual insight of the most 


pe 
ot 
| 
| Aike 54: And they nder- 
| stood none of these things, and thes 
| 
{ 
| 


devout Jew will not find the Cross to be other than a scandal. 


But if we read Luke, quite apart from Mark, we might miss 
something of the scandal and be led to think of the Cross as 
something understood or understandable, the 8a, 

and acts of loving-kindness understood. by “‘ the peo Laie 
has mitigated the awfulness and the ‘dladied = ‘it seems 


significant that he has omitted the saying about the “ ransom 


for many” (Mark x. 45), and has imserted in a similar context, — 


“Tam among you as he that serveth.” The contrast is between 
an isolated act which cannot be understood, and an act of 
which is understood. This contrast appears in. the 
accounts of the crucifixion in Mark and Luke. In Mark, Jesus 
dies in isolation, uttering a cry of dereliction, and the centurion 
does not understand but sees in the awful humihation the act 


of one who is God’s Son. In: Luke the Crucifixion: is in: large 


understood; the words of love and peace from the Cross 
it with the life and 


“ Certainly this was righteous man.” 
the 


Having thus seen that Luke obscures 

Mark is quite fundamental, interprets 
Cross to us in any ways where Mark helps us _Itseems that 
there are two, ways in which Luke interpreta the Cros as 
Christian ‘theologian. 

(1) Luke shows that the desth is the glorious olimax of. the 
life and is not defeat but the victory of love. Itisno: 

tion to say that something “Johannine” appears in in Luke's 
His Passion narrative has a “ Johan- 


nine ” sense of the underlying spiritual conflict (of. Luke xxii. 53, 
“This is your hour, and the wer of darkness”) and a note of 


triumph ( , into thy hands I commend 
my spirit’ - the Christ in Luke looks ahead to the Passion as in 
John He looks his “shout.” Luke, more than Mark 
or Matthew, emphasizes the link between the Cross and the 
Iuke ix. 26: when he cometh in dis oun glory and the 
glory of the Father. 

ix 31: who appeared in glory, and. e of the 
| decease which he was about to accomplish, in erusalem. 
ix. 32: they saw his glory: 

Iuke ix. 51: when the days were well-nigh come that he 


should be received up. 
Luke xiii. 32: the third day liam porfected.. 
Tuke xxiv. 26: Behoved it not the Christ to suffer thes 


things, and to enter into his glory 
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of self-surrender was a sharing in the Cross and a daily dying 


258 
(2) In another way, too, Luke’s account of the life and 


death of Jesus seems to show us the experience and interpre- 


tation of the Cross in the Apostolic Church. The Lord’s death 


issued in the sacrificial fellowship of the Christians whose life 


with Christ. From being an isolated and unintelligible act the 
Cross becomes'an “‘intelligible”’ way of life in which the 
Christians share. In several ways Luke seems to reflect this 
experience; by mitigating the Lord’s isolation, by describi 
His life and death as one close unity. Much of Luke’s min 
seems revealed in his addition of the word “daily ’”’ to the 
Marcan saying about the taking up of the disciples’ Cross 


In these two ways Luke seems to interpret the Cross in the 
light of the experience of the Apostolic Church: And we may 
sum up our study by puree that while, negatively, he obscures 
something which in is central, yet, positively, he is indeed 
a theologian of the Cross and he points his reader.on towards the 
Johannine words “glory”? and "life”.... 
 This:study some reflections for the life and teaching 
of the Church y. «The life of Christian sainthood moves, 
in relation to the Cross, in s resembling the Marcan, Lucan, 
and Johannine “ in tions” of the Cross. First, the 
would-be disciple looks at the Cross from afar, with Mark, 
in awe and-penitence, and, without understanding, he knows his 
frailty in face of a dreadful act of God, and is moved to worship 
bythe “ otherness”) of what he sees. .Then, with Luke, he 
learns that the Cross in the life of Christ’s Body does not neces- 
sarily mean physical death but the daily dying of a surrendered 
life in devotion and in philanthropy ; y sharing in the Cross 
he partly “understands it as a way of life. Finally, his life-in- 
Christ leads him to a breach with the world so complete that, 
with John, he knows that the Cross is “glory.” But the 
“Lucan ” and “‘ Johannine ” experiences from thé gri 
“Marcan ” fact, and if the vision of this fact is left out, 
heresies and perversions may arise. th 
Now today in English Christiani ~~ emphasis is being 
laced on the “ Lucan” stage; this is done by translating the 
into terms of a “‘ sacrificial attitude in life,”’ or, elsewhere, 
into terms of the daily dying of the disciplined life of devotion. 
Both these “ translations ”’ are “ Lucan ” and both are Christian. 
But they depend for their truth upon the ‘‘ Marcan ” fact, and 
a great danger today lies in the widespread tendency to ignore 
the “ Marcan” fact and the “Marcan ”’ element in devotion. 
It is seme by one-sided interpretations of some features of 
the “ Lucan ” experience, combined with an ignoring of Mark’s 
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cture of Christ’s isolation, to glide easily into humanitarian 


errors, neoethar to teach the Cross as the’“‘ intelligible ” principle of 


life and as the supreme instance of a “spirit of self-sacrifice,”’ 
using these phrases in a humanistic and Pelagian sense.. But 
the work of the Lord, in history and in relation to every converted 
hfe, is first done in isolation, a scandal to Jew. and to Greek 


and a scandal to all the world’s ideas of sacrifice and philan- 


Christian life will always start. with, and constantly return to, 


Mark's picture of an unintelligible Divine act, wrought re 


a ween in and in death. 
RAMSEY. 
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NOTES FOR A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY, 192-193 93) 


Tue. following notes. are based, on. friendship with Bishop 
Gore which I was privileged to enjoy, extending over the, last 
seven years of his life. They are not to be cons'ered as,in any 
sense a connected study of hi mind—for which as a layman I 
am naturally incompetent—and except. in two. eesti do not 
draw upon his written work. | aid, 
gut hal and advice in.a.crmis oft 
belief that... first’ went: wi an introduction. to the 
He was living then at No. 6, Margaret Street, and I shall never 
t the embrace of that truly“ numinous”’ figure which 
night. _ {He was 
of the company of those Gallic bishops, wire ct, whom. he 
loved to remember, before whom all were struck with religious 
awe.) Meetings which thus began from force of circumstance 
developed into friendly suppers and outings at which he would 
do his best to satisfy my theological appetite which. he never 
seemed to think the unseemly, mordinate thing that it was. 
And although light came in the end from other sources, they 
seemed to make no difference to the warmth of his friendshi and 
generosity. It was in these conversations that, 1 came ually 
to feel I was about his mind as it 


forge 
thee me out into the dark late one November 


something 
und of von Hiigel, Troeltsch, Otto, Spens, and 


others, And. in the same permpeotive that Tahal try to 


present it here. 
It is sometimes said that Gore’ P singh did nod develo 


the crisis in his thought represented by Lua Munds.. If Hep ee this 


y whether in the first century or the twentieth... And 
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the relevant fields since then, it — to me clearly untrue. 


of every age 


‘it was n 


with « Traditionaist, an encounter with a Darwinian, orf 


_ for Gore was 


which we had to be a little on our 


may 
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is meant that he was not aware of, or had not tried to come to 
terms with, most of the best that had been said and written in 


He was a tic and astonishing ee te pid reader, carefully 
annotating all the more importan t boo And he had friends 
and profession into whose intellectual interests he 
entered with i ustible zest. To with an author 
without being able to say why was a source of mental distress 


to him, and he spoke gleefully more than once of the satisfac- 
tion of di ing and at the same time of seeing clearly the 
grounds for di ent. On the other hand, if the statement 


means that by the time ux Mundi came to be published he had 
adopted principles which he retained substantially unaltered 
for the rest of his life, it seems to me to contain much truth. I 
sometimes felt — to explain certain characteristic positions 

back behind the immediate ents 
its. It was as if the intense conflict of 
bial early days in Oxford had left its mark on a sensitive and 
strung nature so that his mind latterly tended to run 


gladiatorial attitudes suitable, let us say, to a battle 


grappling with » Papist, and so on. He had been fighting 
90 ‘nian different fronta that the aligument 


oH became established frontiers. 


His later outlook, as I came to know it, was not favourably 
towards the modern emphasis on instinct and the 
ore automatic determmants of Instinct 
tly moral instinct, the “ stern daughter 


bys some very 


of the voice of God,” as he was fond of 
worth ; when it was not that, pts be tate 


rational elements in 
unfavourable results had brought 
to his notice. “TI don’t hke these nore pert who lay the blame 
for their own theke “ently 
upbringing ” ‘was a n. I fancy his view was that 
once spirit had emerged it should be spirit indeed, in its own 
right and on its own level; that in human ity there were 
certainly two levels, sense and spirit, but not a senine-intt-epirit 
complex, inwoven like warp and woof. 
; own sense of unity and balance and his un-self-constious- 
ibly have withheld from his direct experience 
somet of the function of organic factors in the texture of 
= oe it may be that Oxford Idealism influenced his 
he Certainly he was not in any sense 
8 philosophical Idealist—“ There must be something 
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wrong with a man who is in doubt about an external world 

existing, at least to some extent, in its own right,” was a vigorous 

remark in the Dr. Johnson manner—but G. H. Lewes and 

Spencer and W. K. Clifford were all in those days influences 

strongly on the materialist or monistic side, and esse is percipi 

ee ergo sum were convenient sticks with which to beat 
og. 


Not that Gore himself ever occupied these positions, 
or at least not in his later years—but Illingworth in his Bampton. 
Lectures and elsewhere repea uses modifications of them, 
drawn from Schopenhauer and T. H. Green, for the purpose of 
throwing into relief the imperviousness and autonomy of the 
Self; and Idealism in the Platonic form, that all profitable 
knowledge is intuition of essences, was, 1 think, distinctly 
congruous with Gore’s later mind (although he would have 
guarded ith it by the derivation of heavenly knowl 

See The Philosophy of the Good In 


pp. 119 rye 129), Such a view would have 
and for knowledge in the sense of cncahenahtatahenas 
objects, proper to animals groping in medium. If 
objects of Gore’s immediate universe were clear and brilliantly 
lit; and yet how at the same time his ultimate (es- 
pecially with regard to the blem of evil) ) was rich in just such 
graded nuances—a central ous point of Faith, the Incarna- 
And it indicates that the differing perspectives were drawn 
from differing sources of experience—the ultimate bac 

from Religion itself and from its own circle of ideas and symbols; 
the foreground, seen in the sharp, white light of Idealism, not 
— in keeping with the rest. (“ Oxf 
dealism ” was a bait alwa 


There 
ain’t no such thing,” or, 
common retorts.) 
the euphasa of hie mind 
rather than opaque thing and this was in k not only 
with his tendency to minimize instinctive, 
behaviour, but with a disinclination to accept 
80C10 environment as an intrinsic element in the develop- 
ment of His dislike of theories attrib morbid 


C es in the character of children to the psychologi climate 
generated by their parents has already been mentioned. But 
It sometimes a as if he did not allow sufficiently for the 
influence on ideas and character of sociological factors outside 
the family. The valuable elements contmbuted, eg., by a 


ruling aristocratic society are well illustrated in Gore's own 


of 
If indeed it Over existed, “were 
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character. His power of leadership, 


utter lack of self-consciousness would surely have undergone 
some modification within a Minority atmosphere. And does 
it not. seem likely that the world of Whig economic ideas, as 
well as Oxford Idealism, contributed deep, imstinctive habits 
of mind, and that his view of Authority as the ultimate ration- 


ality presi over the free competition between ideas was 
in some real though obscure sense the analogue of aaitant parte 


applied to the world of intellectual commodities ? | 
This quality of idealism | in his ht was tminfonced: by 
his view of ent which was drawn more from the 
historical than the biological sciences, It was more Hebraic 
than Darwinian, and its most natural field of investigation was 
the wer tna moral forces and ideas rather than the different 
philogenetic to be m an organism. 
worth, it is true, in Lux Munds and elsewhere, disclosed strongly 
Alexandrine tendencies: in the emphasis he laid on Divine 
immanence in nature, the cosmic ce of the Incarnation, 
and a single uniform process of dev t; and this. served 
its purpose: admirably as a vehiclé- introducing general 
evolutionary ideas. (Whether it is equally successful in inter- 
preting the. differences between n and other 
cultural forms is another ion.) . A strain of thought of this 
nature undoubtedly existed in Gore’s mind, and o y a year 
or two before his death he was em in conversation 
the: cosmic. of the Incarnation as a criticism of 
certain points in the treatment (in Essays Catholic and Critwal) 
But I do not think the emphasis 
on immanence and his deepest mind, 


which was essentially 
It is widely that this prophetic quality was the 
_ source of his deep influence on national jhife. t. it seems to 


me also to be true that in his treatment of Religion it was the 
same quality, the predominantly ethical note, which singled 
him out more than anything else from the other great religious 

thinkers of his day—Otto, von and Troeltsch: Otto's 
book The Idea of the Holy did not grea impress ress him. “ Otto’s 
ts he said. Nor.was 
he able to accept pt the religious a: priors in any form; or yet a 
specifically religious sense. “* n is an,orientation of the 
whole personality; Newman surely had that quite right.” But 
for Gore this “ whole ity ’’ seemed at times to exclude 
both the dumb, inarticulate roots, and the supra-rational Msn 

jections, and to contract down to ethical subject. Doub ess, 
as Mr. C. C. J. Webb has shown, the vanaaee on Moral Law 


was one of the characteristics of the Tractarian Revival, and 
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hence would have been one of the formative influences on Gore’s 
early mind. Whenever confronted by what he considered a 
emphasis on mysticism aby: 
_ Agnosticism, he would in each case fall back on his dommant 
conviction: “‘ After all the only thing certain is that we are 
certain we must do what is right.’’ His emphasis on the some 
presuppositions of Faith was in the manner of Newman 1 in his 


— —_ = 


‘ 


. 


hean days. | 
Itis interesting to compare him here with von Hig el. “Where i 
Gore said “ moral presuppositions,” von Hiigel wrote “spiritual 1 


this something wider than and 


itions,’’ meaning 


ifferent from moral character.* ‘This difference in phraseology i 
ed to a difference in fundamental attitude: ‘Gore i) 

had none of the metaphysical which gave such a charac- W 
teristic quality to von Hiigel’s thought, and he was not at home i 


with the mystical element in Religion. “I don’t understand 
all this talk of » ‘Totum Simul,” he once: said; and on another 


occasion, the strongly abstract, anti-incarnational iW 
trend in St. John of the Cross, he said of 
ox), ‘‘ I have never been able to my mindwbether | q 
view of mysticiam as being Religion in its most intense, and ai) 
characteristic form and at the same time. being in essence Wi 
unrelated to moral considerations, was contrary iti 
to everything for which Gore stood. Von Hiigel was prepared 
to consider the of having to te religious insight ) 


from moral } 
(see Selected Letters, pp. 


‘even im our 
159. and. 160). In.Gore’s view our 


OWN consciousness 


final and authoritative. 

“Certain. other characteristics Gore's. th ht led him 
further t with von Hiigel, and, also with 
Troeltsch, over the nature of Dogma. It is probable that von i 


Hiigel, even in bis later, more conservative. allowed 
much more place to the incubation of the data of religious 7 | 
experience within an institutional matrix than Gore could ever ii 


allow. This in turn enabled him to adopt a more radical 
attitude towards critical questions (in towards the 
Fourth Gospel and the problem of Eschatology) than Gore 
felt was justified, and it led him.to lay. greater emphasis on 
Dogma was rational-historicist. Tt was a system of theological | 
ideas based on History, and it must maintaim itself m the o an 
competitive field by a fearless appeal to the “ reasoning of the ie 


* ‘A distinction bearing some relation perhaps to the possibility of sdniring « 


person’s moral character and at the same time disliking his personality. 
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_ and Scotch mother, involved in a complicated 


pretation (see Philosophical T 
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: religious mind ”’—to use Newman’s Anglican phrase. (The 


essential, human differences between the two men are well 
t+ out in the incident—not without humour—telated by 
von Hiigel in the Letters: von Hiigel, with his Austrian father — 

argument about 
principle and method, pulled up by Gore to ask whether 


all this was “really English.” It is. lain that the Baron 
was little raffled.) 

- Gore never seems to have been touched b the Modernist 
movement in the Roman Church. He showed no evidence of 
ever having been tempted, in the interests of Dogma, to make © 
the Protestant transition from a system of theological ideas 
based on to a system of religious experiences valid in 
themselves, and he had in appreciating the positions 
of Father Tyrrell and the present Master of us in their 
attempts to adapt such principles to the Ca position. 
On ‘this question of the relation between religious experience 
he was at one with Dr. Tennant’s views expressed 


hical Theology, a work . 
disagreed wi 
about the Divine 


and 
in his Ph 
annotated 
the view that our only reliable knowledge 
nature is inferential). Gore held with Dr. Tennant that re- 


admired (although he 


as immediate analytiwa 
elements associated with 
are religious experiences 
contain. an element of inter- 
Vol. p: 331). “ The 
lets you believe what you 


e ‘cannot be r 
comparable with the im 
data of Science; but 
precisely because they 


argument from religious experience 
like,” he said. On the other hand religious experience widened 
to include the *' reasoning of the religious ‘was the very 
basis of his apologetic. And he agreed with von Hiigel that 
But if he thus rejected the characteristic Protestant con- 
ception of Dogma as a of experiences valid in 
themselves, he did not, as far as I could see, advance to the 
characteristic Catholic alternative of a system of theological 
ideas based on Cultus. Between these two conceptions his 
thought seemed to hang in a curious intermezzo. Doubtless 
many influences were at work—the absence of sociological 
conceptions in the Tractarian tradition (as Mr. Webb has 


pointed out), the early influence of Idealism, his own character- 
istic et individualism, and his disinclmation to recognize 


a hierarchy in spiritual: levels, ‘might all be mentioned. What- 
ever the reason, the fact remains that an interpretation of what 
might be considered the substance of the Catholic position 
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such as that given by Troeltsch—that the primitive and 
fundamental religions idea lies somewhere in the region of the 
unconscious and is imbedded in Cultus, and that D is to be 
regarded-as the gradual working through and elaboration of this 
preconscious spirituality*—was a conception thoroughly unac- 
ceptabletoGore. 
There was one further and final aspect of his thought which 


I gradually came to see was of fundamental importance to his 
outlook—his firm refusal to allow any form of the “'Two- | 


Standard ” conception in a Christian sociology. All such inter- 
pretations he ed as a betrayal of the Gospel ethic. Onl 


three months before his death he referred to this with suc 
vehemence that I realized the subject was not one which I 
might discuss. His position in this matter seemed to me 
determined in part by his largely unmetaphysical outlook 
which did not lead him to make natural distinctions in onto- 
logical level, and in part by his absorption in the ethical aspects 
of Religion and his zeal for social justice. The recognition 

icular types of ethical idea associated with particular 
ogical groupings is’ a@ + of any two-level theory, 
this Gore was unable to 4 eed, the denial of 
the assertion that on the whole and in the long run the 

of morality shows an approximation to a common 
ideal, “a tendency towards unity,” was one of his most. im- 
portant lines of nt. Von Hiigel was enabled to retaim 
the Sermon on the Mount in its naif and literal.sense as one,of 
synthesis by holding 
Gospel ethic was applicable 


levels. Gore’s hig h-pitched spirituality could not accept this 
flexible solution. Yet since he held that no one of the maxims 
of the Sermon on the Mount could be made obligatory on Chris- 
tians without upsetting the whole basis of society, and without 
ignoring a contrary maxim which our Lord gives us in another 
connection,t he was led to emphasize the “ proverbial *’ nature 
of the prescriptions in order to retain them as providing a 
“ social law for Christians.” This entailed an approximation 
of the two ethical poles of Nature and Su ture until they 
fused into the ethic of a “ Christian Society.” It was, I think, 
Troeltsch’s sympathetic treatment of the “ two-level” com- 
promise arrived at by Thomism, and his view that it permitted 
genuine flexibility and resourcefulness of outlook, which was 
in part the cause of Gore’s distinctly critical estimate of his 
* See Social Teaching of the Christian Churches, p. 996. 

t The Sermon on the Mount, 2nd. edit., p. 110. 
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and his astonishing 


and” 
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great work The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches. 
(Gore the German edition but worked hard: to have 


translated, and contributed a Preface of 


anid caution. ) 

‘There were other reasons for this Troeltech’ 
FUER ce of Christian origins and eschatological problems, 
ing omission of any mention of Anglican socio- 
logical ideas whilst to know all about ‘“ Behmenists ”’ 
.”’ -“'Troeltsch has written one very good book,” 
he said, “‘ but sometimes he doesn’t see the wood for the trees.”’* 
At one point Gore gave the appearance of weakening in his 
opposition to’ “two-level theories—in his well-known ad- 

vocacy and support of the Religious Life: But this was regarded 
” as a difference in level, but as a differentiation in function; 
counsels of poverty, chastity, and obedience 
‘evidently before men’s eyes.”’ And here, too, there 


enclosed or contem tive 
to such subtle moral 


very 
believe that the men who, 
bodily austerities, in rire their health in the 
quality “of their minds.” And he was doubtful 
evangelical basis of acts of reparation, more doubtful 
agein' than in‘early manhood. He‘ distrusted ideals licable 
which 


(op ct. p. 915). Gore treats this 


against post- 
mo individualistic and falsely otherworldly 
“ individualism ” was not quite the point of 
this resulted from confining asceticism to the field of 


J 
as to be rarely if ever justified. ADU VOWS OF Ile-i0ny COnvuacy 
‘of strictly ascetical practices—apart from the ordinary 
opportunities of self USCIPUNe ALlisip out of the conduct of 
Ethics are social ethics through and through.” ‘ 
tise," heard him . the following point in conversation, but. there is a 
pasnage in his Lectures on Christ and Borat where he doos not room to me quit 
facilitated the rise of Capit 
ian n—without indeed referring it to Troel 
| | at “individualism,” and meets it by the counter-charge tt 16 whole 
Pia It is a grave and 
» Pp. 224). 
analysis, except in so far 
| work and labour. What 
| thesis between Nature and 
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pute, Every tradition is in itself a fact, and, therefore, 
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US, AND. THE CONQUEST OF . 

THe escape of Israel from Egypt is one of those events about 
which we may have a great deal of discussion, though there can 
be no doubt as to its substantial historicity. It may be true 
that we have no contemporary documen evidence from- 


any source whatever, and that details in the story awaken 
suspicion, but its substantial historicity should be beyond dis- 


‘THE EXOD 


re 

an explanation from the scientific mind. The only sirable 
explanation of a tradition is an event, and, though it may not 
have been exactly that which the surviving stories describe, 
and though details added.in the course of oral transmission may, 
d probably will, have changed the shape of it, yet we may 
able to conjecture, with more or less confidence, the original 
This is especially true of such traditions as those which tell us 
of the Exodus. There can be few examples of ‘a race-memory 
which has exercised a more profound influence on the thought 
and history of any community than this. To it Israel described 
the foundation of its nationality and of its religion, and 
to it later Hebrews were always liable toappeal.. An event whose 
dominated the whole outlook of a. people, as the 
Exodus dominated that of Israel, cannot have been a pure 
figment of the. imagination or the reflection back into history 

of cosmological, or other ideas. 
The Conquest of Palestine is still more obviously historical. 


Not only Hebrew tradition but also much of the thought and 


outlook of the later people betrays the overwhelming influence 
of a point of view which belongs much more to the Semitic 


no than to the settled communities of the Nearer Hast. 
Further, we know from evidence outside the Bible that Palestine 
has always been subject to inroads from the wilderness to the 
east and south, and that there has. been a constant infiltration 
of the tribes on the border of the Fertile Crescent into the richer 


lands, Even if we had no traditions of the Conquest, we should 


be compelled to asstime it as a historic fact, just as anthropo- 


logical considerations make it inevitable that we should posit 


a partial or complete Anatolian occupation of Palestine, for 
which we have practically no documentary evidence at present. 
There remain, nevertheless, countless details on which we 
_ * For a fuller discussion of the principal points considered in this article readers 
are referred to chapters v. and viii. of Professor Robinson’s History of Israel, vol. i. 
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_ ean have no certainty, and are compelled to make the best ~— 
we can from the materials.at our disposal. This applies to both 
events, the Exodus and the Conquest, but in considering the 
latter we can adduce external evidence of a kind which is almost 
entirely lacking for the former. The period to which the de- 
esha of Israel from Egypt must belong is, on the whole, 
alr 
re 


well documented, but we have not the slightest trace of 
a reference to the Exodus in any Egyptian record yet discovered. 
It is true that Josephus, followed by at least one modern scholar, 
am the Exodus with the expulsion of the Hyksos, but 
this is a 
make it practi 

XVITIth Dovn r may help us in certain ways to get near 
the truth, we feel that we must use this date rather as a ter- 
minus quo. 2 
_- The two questions round which discussion on the Exodus 
naturally centres are the date and the place. The former of 
these is intimately bound up with a discussion of the Conquest, 
since the two events must obviously have been separated by 
at least a generation. The exact ‘locality at which the sea 
was crossed 1s, however, entirely independent of the later history, 
and can be considered entirely by itself 

_ Out Biblical record of the Exodus, in its simplest form, may 
be briefly stated as follows: A group of Aramman tribes— 
" Hebrews ”—which had made their home on the grazing lands 
lying between Heypt and Palestine, after some generations of 
friendly treatment by the Egyptian government, were subjected 
to forced labour by a new dynasty. At length Moses, a Hebrew 
by birth but tramed in the Egyptian court, brought to his 
fellow-tribesmen a message from a God whom he learnt to 
know during ong another nomad 


position which involves so many difficulties as to 
cally untenable, and, though the rise of the 
to 


enforced residence among 
community, that of Midian, or, ibly, of Kenites. This God, 
revealed under the name Yahweh, bade Moses secure the 
liberation. of the tribes, that they might participate in a solemn 
festival at the mountain where the revelation was made. Moses 
accepted the commission and demanded the release of his 
compatriots. This was refused by the Egyptian king, whose 
people and land were thereupon sibiactat various es. 
At last, since the people could not celebrate the festival at the 
appointed spot, Moses made the best arrangements he could for 
its observance in Egypt. The people could not go to the home of 
Yahweh, so Yahweh came to Egypt, with disastrous consequences 
for the Egyptians. In the confusion which followed, Israel 
escaped, but was pursued to the edge of the “Red Sea.” The 


* Waters receded and allowed the fugitives to cross, but their 


enemies were drowned in trying to follow them. Then the people 
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proceeded to the sacred mountain, where they were brought into 
vital contact with Yahweh. 
Leaving aside such questions as to the number of Israelites 
involved or the tribes to which they belon 
certain features which give us chronological hi 
which favoured the Aramzans must surely have belo 
the Hyksos, and the o 
e., to the X 


its. The dynasty 
nged to 
e king to one of the odbbeitis native 
Iith or XIXth Dynasty. This places 


the Exodus somewhere after 1600 3.c. Exod. ; 11 mentions 


Pithom and Ramses as the two cities built by Israelite labour, 
and this led, naturally, to the view that the Pharaoh of the 


oppression was Ramses II. (c. 1292-1225 B.c.)* and the Pharaoh 


of the Exodus was his son Merneptah. When Naville identified 
a city in the Wadi Tumilat, built by Ramses I1., with Pithom, 
the matter seemed settled, and it became customary to accept 
a date about 1220 B.c.’for the Exodus. But doubts arose. 


Naville’s identification was challenged, and it was observed that — 
an inscription of M 


of “ Israel a le in 
(northern) Palestine, while others of the XIXth uded 
to Asher as a tribe located where all Hebrew tradition we them. 
It was that both names bel e settled 
in the ong before the by the 
nected Asher with Gad, since 
the whole theory rests on the two names in Exod. i. II, which 
might very well have been inserted by ya copyist. or editor, the 
evidence is much in favour of an earlier date—say 


est and 


in the X VIIIth . As we shall see m of the 
Conquest other facts tend to support this view. — 
We turn now to thec of the the great event which 


so impressed the imagination of later Israel. We have two 
narratives interwoven with one another in Exod. xiv., but we 
need, naturally, concern ourselves only with the earlier. The old 
story, then, tells us that, when Israel reached the shore, a strong 
east wind drove the water back, enabling the fugitives to cross 
safely. The tans followed, but their chariot-wheels were 
clogged by the c sand; a panic came upon them, and, 
when tried to flee, the sea ‘returned and overwhelmed them. 
There is nothing to rouse historical doubts in this story, but 
it raises serious questions. Which was the sea crossed by the 
Israelites ? How was it temporarily dried up? The crossing 
of the Jordan is satisfactorily explained by 
@ heavy landslide (such as nr ni fy much later days) 
higher up the river, choking its flow for a time: But there is 
1 "The n dates cited in this article are those of Breasted (see A History 
XXV 149 19 
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panying earthquak 


in this neighbourhood. 
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no room for such a th in the case of the ellis and. uhils 

we may accept the main ‘outline of the facts, we must look for 
some other cause for the phenomena. 
The sea is called the Yam Suph,” explained as 
‘Sea of reeds’ or “‘ Sea of weed.’’ But where was this Yam 
Suph? Three sites have been . One is that it was 
the Gulf of Suez, which in ancient times probably extended much 
further north than it does now, since the sand ridge between it 
and ‘the Bitter Lakes is very low and was obviously once a 
sea-bottom. In that case an abnormal tide, aided by violent 
winds, would produce the effects described and would account 
for the tradition of diviné interference, for the tide must always 
have seemed a miracle to le whose sea was the Mediter- 
ranean, and, though the rise fall at Suez is not great, it may 
have been in ancient times, ially in exceptional 
circumstances. The quicksand suggested by the trouble with 
the chariots is also in favour of this view, as an 


yone will agree 
who has seen ¢he tide Shaving: i Bay or in the 


Solway Firth, 
A. second view identifies the Yam Suph with the Gulf of 


Akaba. This is bound up with the location of the sacred 
mountain to the east of that mlet, where Midian lived in the 


days of Josephus. In its most developed form (that suggested 
ion with an accom- 


by Gressmann) it involved a volcanic 
e. The latter would have the effect of raising 


the sea-bottom and then of depressing it, as happened in the 


great Lisbon earthquake of 1755. The difficulties of the theory 


this form are two: (a) there seems little, any, trace 


of volcanic activity between the Hauran in the north and the 
Harras in the south during recent geological time; (6) the 
sacred mountain is not so near the sea as this theory would 
require, being some days }j distant. And, if Sinai is to 
e) at or near Ain Kadis 
(==Kadesh Barose), it is too far from the Gulf of Akaba, and 
es, of Suez or some more northerly point would be more 

This last difficulty does not apply to the third view, com- 
paratively recently pro eg., by Major Jarvis, and 
independently worked out by Eissfeldt. This places the 
crossing almost on the shore of the Mediterranean, along the 
narrow strip of sand which separates the sea from the Sirbonian 
Lake: This -view is supported by the identification of Baal 
Zaphon, one of the places mentioned, with an ancient sacred site 


There is, then, something to be said. for.each.of the: three 
localities suggested, but none of them can claim evidente so 
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strong as to justify us in asserting a decided A cs se: 
less a practical certainty. 


‘The occupation of western Palestine the Aramman tries 
was and slow process, which incomplete, ap- 
y, ptactically until the foundation of the monarchy. 
its should be described as assimila- 
tion rather than as conquest, and over the greater of the 
country we find a pop ulation of mixed ancestry, which contained 
a small proportion of true Aramean blood, though 
the dominance of the Israelite invaders imposed on the whole 
population the ideals and traditions which they had brought 
into the land. The Conquest proper consisted im the establish- 
ment of the tribes in Palestine at three points—the extreme 
south, the central ‘from the Jerusalem district. to the 
Plain of Esdraelon, in the north where some tribes made 
their home to the north and north-west of Galilee. 

_ The long separation between Judah and the other tribes — 

separation which, in a sense, remained as long as Israel held 
its own in Pal that the southern attacks were 
tly of the rest. In the earliest forms of tradi- 


made independen 
tion Judah ct not appear; the invaders are Kenites, Keniz- 


zites, and, , Jerachmeelites, clans which were later 
loosely i imolubed inet in the general term ‘‘ Judah,” though the actual 
tive tells of a movement southwards from. Jerusalem after the 
death of Joshua, resulting in the ca of Hebron, Debir, 
Arad,and Hormah (Judg. i. 8-17), but this has clearly been accom- 
modated to the th of a single invasion under Joshua, for 
Jerusalem did not into Israelite hands until the days of 
David. It seems, then, probable that the invasion was made 
directly from the south, and that the four places mentioned were 
- oceupied in the op ite order to that in w ich the passage cited 
places them. Judah itself may have. been. » Canaanite. tribe, 
absorbed by the new-comers only in the tions which 
immediately preceded the rise of David, owing to the pressure 
of the Philistines. 
In any case the main invasion was that which is said to have 
taken place under Joshua, crossing the Jordan, making its 
foothold in the central range as far south as Gibeon (whence a 
branch succeeded in gaining a place on the coast), and gradually 
wor northwards. There may have been another and less 
su assault made from the Jabbok region, resulting. 
the sack of Shechem,. but the evidence (Gen. xxxiv.) leads’ 
to suspect that this did not secure a t hold on. - 
land, which had to be recovered later. 
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occasion in 


- counted for little in Palestine till the accession of Ramses 


As we have seen, the terminus a quo for the Exodus cannot 
be placed earlier than about 1600 B.c. The terminus ad quem 
for the i a ie is supplied by the advent of the Philistines, 
who, re ai 2 tobe of Egypt in or about 1190 
B.0. by -, must have settled down on the coast south 
of Carmel rehn the su half-century. Now one of 
our most ancient pieces of Hebrew poetry, the Song of Deborah 
(Judg. v.); knows nothing of the Phi es, and two of the tribes 
mentioned in it, Dan and Asher, are still settled on the coast. 
This position is hardly conceivable after the Philistine invasions, 
and we may claim the very probability that Israel was 


strong 
already established in the centre and the north (though not in the 


Plain of Esdraelon) by about 1200 B.0. 
Throughout the greater part ‘of these four centuries Pales- 


tine was, nominally; under Egyptian Government. Imperial 
organization, however, was in its. infancy (this is the first 


on which it is clear! 
authority of the overlord varied a good 
ality and h of the reigning sovereigns. The first con- 
ques by Th es IIT. (1479 B.c. on ) were maintained 
or a time by tis successors, but, with the decline of the X VITIth 
Dynasty (to > which Thothmes belonged) there came a period of 
weakness in the middle of the fourteenth century, and E : 

of 


the XIXth , about 1292 B.c. The close of the thirteenth 
saw another period of weakness, and though Ramses ITT., 
ve seen, —_— the Philistines, there was no effective 
control of Palestine by E after their settlement. — 
- Jt is clear that a su invasion, such as that of Seales: 
ye tem paige lace only at a time when Egyptian influence 
was com weak, and we are, therefore, limited practic- 
Thothmes—+.e., hly the sixteenth century—the second 
during the latter part of the fourteenth century—say from 
1370 8.0. onwards, though it may have a little earlier— 
and the third is the end of the thirteenth century, at a time 
when the XIXth roe Ma giving way to the XXth. As 
we have seen, how '8 position was well established 
Py 1200 B.c., and we may rule out this last date as being highly 
robable. " Incidentally, we may remark, this conclusion 
almost conclusively, against a XIXth Dynasty date 
for the Exodus. 
Of the other two periods, it seems, on a priori grounds, that 
the earlier is less probable than the later. Even if we place 
the Exodus fairly early in the sixteenth century (and, as we 
have seen, its date is very much dependent on that of the 


attested), and the 
eal with the person- 


as We 
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Conquest) we allow a comparatively short time for the nomad 
riod in Israe}’s history, and for the occupation of Transjor- 


nia, for the national and reli ligious tradition which made the 


various tribes and clans into op “oo must have required some 
time to get a firm hold on t ebrew consciousness. We 
should, further, have e the ens ger of Thothmes ITT. 


to have left some mark on Israelite Those of Ramses IT. 
do not fall into the same category, for he seems to have fought 
no battle on Palestinian soil; his objective lay further north, 
- in the valley of the Orontes. Probably the appearance of 
inhabitants from rising him, and he simp ly resumed 
the traditional ty the: gyptian crown the 
country. Moreover, can few, if any, Israelite 
tribes directly on his line of march. The most acs. period, 
then, for the conquests of 7 oetiuth, seems to be during the four- 
teenth century B.C. 

Such external evidence as we have cotitieme the impression 
thus formed. The first Israelite conquest to the west of the 
Jordan was Jericho (unless we admit the theory of an earlier 
assault on Shechem mentioned above). The site has been 
excavated, and the first opinion of the more recent explorers 
was that the city showed no traces of occupation between 
about 1500 and the ninth century B.c. That opinion, however, 
has now been revised, and Professor is convinced 
that the walls were destroyed by an earthquake (which might 
well be the origin of the tradition preserved in ‘a Book of 
Joshua) about the end of the fifteenth century. His actual 
date is 1407 B.c., but his calculations involve a literal accep- 
tance of the given in the earlier historical books of 
the Old Testament, and these have been subject to too many 
vicissitudes to be accepted as wholly reliable. But, even if 
we are suspicious as to the definite year of the fall of Jericho, 
we need have no doubt as to the correctness of Professor 
s archeological opinions, which would give us a date 
for the fall of Jericho roughly about 1400 B.c. 

To this we may add ‘the evidence derived from the famous 
Tell-el-Amarna letters. This is no place to discuss a matter 
which has been so fully and so often treated elsewhere; it is 
enough to remind cannes that these documents attest a 
series of attacks from the east on Palestine throughout the 
middle of the fourteenth century, even before the 
accession of Ikhnaton to the Egyptian throne (c. 1375 B.c.). 
The invaders are variously called SA-GAZ, an ideographic term 
whose phonetic equivalent is uncertain, and 


biru (in corre- 
spondence emanating from Jerusalem), a word which is philo- 
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logically idesitieal with “Hebrew.” ‘We. cannot -be certain 
that they are the Israelites under Joshua, but there is obviously 
a strong probability that their assaults are to be connected in 
some way with those of Israel, and the invasion under Joshua 
may well have been included among their inroads. It does not 
follow that all the Habiru were Iaedlinne. and we have seen 
= for believing that not all the Israelite invasions took 
at the same vperied-rthae of the north may well have been 
oe though we have no evidence at all outside the Bible. 
We may, then, sum up such conclusions as seem most 
probable. A body of Semitic nomads, normally resident in the 
grazing-lands Kigypt and Palestine, came into friendly 
relations with Egypt during the Hyksos period. Later they, 
or — of them, were subjected to forced | labour under the 
earl kings of the XVIIIth . Under the leadership 
oses they escaped, crossing an arm-of the sea at some point 
which cannot be exactly determined. At the end of the fifteenth 
or the of the sixteenth century B.c., some Arameean 
tribes bearing tradition of this deliverance, but, possibly, 
nln ad additional elements gathéred in course of time, 
on the borders of Palestine. One group made their 
> a very slowly, northwards from the region of Ain Kadis; 
another, which made a tem a eet in Gilead 
and Bashan, crossed the Jordan under the ie ae 
Sea of Galilee and Lake Huleh, and occupied the land as far 
as the Phoenician coast. A full unity of blood and tradition 
between the last two was fully recognized by the end of the 
thirteenth century B.c., though there was no cmunes: organiza- 
tion or central government. The southern p, however, 
was closely with the other two only by David, and the 
bond wr he Judah and Israel was never strong enough to 
weld them into a lasting political whole, though the acceptance 
of the Aramzan taeditions by the south gave them an ideal 
and a seligiows unity which was never wholly lost. 
T. H. Rosrson. 
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Into the International Missi 
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INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY 


Last June the Committee of the International 
Council met for ten days’ conference at Herrnhut in Germany. 
There were about forty of us, of all races. China, Japan, Corea, ) 
India, the Philippines, Mexico—all sent native representatives 
as well as the nations of Europe and America: and the subjects 
we discussed were mostly of world-wide cance. But the 
International Missionary Council is very little known, and the 
object. of an per is to draw attention to a phenomenon 


which, tho h at present smal s man's band is yet already 


of considera and may prove eventually to be a 
constructive in the if the Catholic Church. 

The International uncil 3 is the result of evo- 
lutio In 1910 a World Conference 


nary 
was held in Edinburgh, attended by 3,000 delegates of all 
races and all Christian organizations (other than Rome), which 
marked a new era in the history of World Evangelization. - 
The work of the Conference was carried on for some years by @ 
Continuation Committee, and under its auspices “ National 
Christian Councils ” began to take shape in many non-Christian 
countries with the object of promoting co-operation between 


the Missions wherever co-operation was desirable and possible. 


Strong National Christian Councils now exist in India, China, 
Japan, the Near East, and other and their work on 
the whole has yielded admirable “Meanwhile the Con- 


tinuation Committee, which consisted. of re tatives from 
Britain, America, and the European countries, was forced to 
move with the stream, and about ten years ago it formed itself 
Council with a constitution 


onary 
and due representation of all the National Missionary Councils, 
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and with the object of being a clearing house and ksdalate 
agency for all the local bodies. Mr. John Mott, LL.D., known 
throughout the world for his life-long devotion. to the cause, 
his statesmanship, and his burning missio 
man, and he is assisted by a Committee of the Council u 
which the “Sending Countries”’ are fully represented. he 
Committee meets once in three years or thereabouts, and the 
Council itself aims at meeting about every ten years. 

‘The International Missio Council is thus the fruit of 
evolutionary processes: it is self-created; it does not owe its 
existence to the initiative of any or Church, though 
it has the cordial support of all non-Roman Christendom, and 
has had firm friends both in Archbishop Davidson and the 
being Archbishop of Canterbury. It been forced into 

by the of events and by the world problems 
for the past generation have abe themselves upon its — 


ever ncy. 
What is to beits future? Its work has now grown to a point 
* which we are bound to take notice of it and form an opinion © 


mn its nature and aims. (1) Is it filling a gap in the work 
; the Church ? (Q)-Is it or is it-not in the stream of Catholic 


development ?. When we come to consider all the facts I 


is in the affirmative. 


Insistence. We are divided. The forces 


- the flech 4s not of God: and this is that spirit of Antichrist, 


try to extend our outiook and have world aims we are inevit- 
ably brought up against the greatest of all hindrances to the 
life of the Church. As the missionary spirit increases and 
the mighty forces against us tower up in opposition the deadly 
weakness of our battle array makes itself felt with intolerable 

against us are world 
forces; they appear in different shapes in different parts of 
the world, but beneath their diversity there is one great sinister 
world force identical in all races in all lands which cannot 
be attacked piecemeal. It is common to call that force by the 
name of Secular Civihzation—that is, the attempt of man to 
build up his life and shape his progress by his own unaided 
effort and to ignore God. St. John calls it Antichrist, and 
there is’ very modern ring in his words in his first Epistle: 
“' Every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in 


whereof ye | have heard that it should come; and even now, 
already is it in the world.”’ But Antichrist cannot be destroyed 
in sections. Only the united force of the Catholic Church 
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can stand up to the foe, and of late we have been losing ground. 

Much of the talent, the honesty, the devotion, the high aspira- 
tion in the life of mankind is enlisted against us. And the 

battle will go against us more and more as long as we present 
a divided front. 

It is in the Mission Field that this paralyzing hindrance is 


most bitterly felt; no wonder the demand for reunion comes _ 
native Churches, 


most urgently—even fiercely—from the y 
We cannot but sympathise with their demand. Pie, 

And yet—reunion is not to be reached by short cuts. 
Christendom now comprises many organized bodies or Churches, 
each built upon a particular, albeit partial, view of Catholic Faith 
and Order, and each with perhaps centuries of theology behind it. 
These bodies cannot come together in the near future. The 
Church must go on for generations, perhaps for centuries, 
without complete reunion. 
And the world problems will not wait for us. If we are 
unable to grapple with them in some effective manner now, they 
will settle themselves, and the settlement in every case will prob- 
ably be to the detriment of the cause of Christ and His Church. 
What are we to do? In the natural course of events, if the 
Catholic Church were one and undivided, nothing would be 


simpler than to appo omer | 
an 


int a Commission or Council 
the whole Church to be the official Council of Reference 
Direction for the solution of all these problems: Rome, always 
unrivalled in its organization, has such a body in the Congrega- 
tion of Propaganda. But the rest of Christendom, scattered and 
broken, has no means of appointing any representative institution 
at all. If the situation is to be saved, it must be saved by 
private initiative and by voluntary self-appointed institutions. 


But we ought to make sure about these “world problems.”’ 
What is meant by them? Are they what they are represented 
to be? And is there after all any machinery already in exis- 
them? They may be classed under four 
1. There are the questions raised in every non-Christian land — 
about the nature of the Church, and the strange phenomenon ~ 
ef a score of Christian Missions preaching the same message, 
but mutually independent and often hostile. It is a most signi- 
ficant fact that throughout the whole world the native Christians 
in heathen lands express their utter detestation of these divisions, 
and show by their actions that they do not intend to be saddled 
_ with the quarrels of European Christions ‘They have their ~ 
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schools or colleges—all 
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own Naat to bear: everywhere they are fighting for the very 
life of their infant Church against the tremendous odds of the 
non-Christian majority around them, and they simply cannot 
afford to divide their little forces. It is difficult to over-rate 
this driving force for unity which comes from the Mission Field. 

But the impetus of this force will certainly over-reach itself 
unless there is some moderating influence. Little local bodies will 
patch up their differences without regard . the principles 
which the experience of centuries ie taugh the Cathe olic Church 
to observe. There is great need of some ee cintaalined influence, 
some Headquarters to which reference a be made for 
advice, and information given. It is necessary to say here that 
the International Missionary Council has no authority whatever 
to direct any movements for reunion, nor does it aspire to 
anything of the kind. But nevertheless the existence of such a 
body does indirectly serve as a drag upon hasty action by local 
bodies, for it inevitably sheds the light of — upon the 


acts of all its siakalibiiats 

2. Inthe sphere ofEducation, again, there are world problems 
for the Christian Church. One of the striking facts of the new 
world situation is the establishment in vi all non- 
Kuro countries of State Departments of Education upon 
modern European lines. This is true of Japan, China, Corea, 
Siam, India, Pande, obd countries too 
numeroustoname. Y men and women educated in British 
or American Universities come back to their native land deter- 
mined to raise the educational standard to the highest Europes 
level. And the standard is indeed steadily rising. The 

sionary Educational institutions in all non-Christian countries 
date from before this new a : and. by comparison they 
begin to show up badly. Some of their teachers and College 
professors are judged to be below the mark: their curriculum 
is antiquated, their apparatus inadequate. 


Now the object in education is not to compete with 
the State, but to impregnate the State with Christian 
principles and to secure saf for definite Christian teaching 


within the - But the door will be closed everywhere 
unless the Christian Church can somehow so raise its educational 
standards as to present a worthy and acceptable offer to the 
State Department. But how can a score of se meg ne 
for want of money 
institutions up to standard? It can only be done ates or 
operation among the Missions of all denominations of a thorough, 
far-reaching character. For the sake of the common cause we 
must pool our educational resources. 

But who can promote so great a work? Christian educa- 
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tional institutions are scattered all over Asia and Africa.. They 
are independent and self-governing: and the action to be taken 
must be on a voluntary basis. Here again there must be some 
centralized initiative, some bureau of reference and counsel. 

3. Next, there is the complicated and urgent question of 
Religious Freedom. Christianity has now become sufficiently 
important in all non-Christian countries to attract the attention 
of the Government. And official action varies very tly i. 
different States. In some cases missionaries are daintaiia 
with exclusion from the country, in others attempts are made 
to prohibit Christian teaching in Missionary Schools. Again 
there are attempts in some Mohammedan countries to enforce 
the law whereby children may not forsake the rehgion of their 
parents. The whole situation needs careful and comprehensive 
treatment: the facts of each case must be known; the methods 
of ap h to different governments must be studied. There 
esd be a-apibte'al licy on the of the Christian forces 
throughout the world, and the institution dealing with the 
matter should have something of an ecumenical status. . 

4. One more class of world problems calls for attention. 
Industrialism, as we all know, 1s spreading to all countries 
with. disconcerting . And if we cannot closely follow the 
read of industrialism with moral influences we shall see 
the evils we have known in Europe multiplied a hundredfold 


in the non-Christian world. Here again someone must take 

recog- 
orthern 
Rhodesia and in Belgian Congo great mineral deposits. have 


the. initiative; and there is no ecumenical body 
nized. A single instance will illustrate the need. 


In 


just been discovered and great companies have been formed, 
co ing millions of capital, for the development of these 
areas. a million male native labourers will be required, 
or thereabouts, in each area. It will easily be seen what great 
possibilities for evil are here involved both to the men them 
selves, separated for months in the year from their womenkind, 
and the fetele which they will leave, depopulated of the able- 
bodied males. The promoters of the companies are fully alive 
to the danger, and so are the Government officials, and they 
will welcome with both hands the help of Christian influences 
wisely applied and working in co-operation with them. But 

thing is too big for any one Mission to undertake. Some 
from which co-opera 


the 


central initiative is required 


tion may be 
developed among all the Missions concerned. Sumilar illustra- 
tions, though hardly on so large a scale, might he given from 
other parts of the world. There is need everywhere to encourage 
unity of understanding and co-operation between the three 
great agencies for the development of the backward races—.¢.., 
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And there 


is no organized Church sc fd to supply the meee on the 
Christian side. 


It is to supply this vast but elusive demand of the present 
world situation that the International Missionary Council has 
come into existence. Already it has shown its capacity to 


handle these questions. Is it not possible for the o 


Churches of Christendom to this venture and support 
it as at least an interim t in the t distress ? 


presen 
Practically all non-Roman Churches do. But the Church of 
England has hardly yet awakeued to the situation. : 
Three considerations must no doubt be borne in mind in 


fo 


tions. It has itself capable of handling certain practical 
demands and problems. It keep: to this limi here. 
The cobbler must stick to his last. at any time the Inter- 


national Missionary Council were to begin to usurp the func- 
tions of an authoritative Committee of the Catholic Church 
it would thereupon begin to fail. Dut Shane 
inclination way. 
2. If it is to do, however humbly, a portion of the work 


whieh properly belongs to a united Catholic Church, it must 


itself maintain a grasp of main Catholic principles. Tn a body 
representing all denominations of non-Roman Christendom 
lessons of corporate should be allowed to 
fall into desuetude. Where feeling is intense, as it always is 
(thank God) where World Evangelization is concerned, it is 
only too easy to contract the outlook and lose sight of the back- 
ground ofthe Divime purpose for the whole Church. It is here 
that Anglicanism has a great contribution to offer. If we 
Anglicans throw ourselves in heartily with this great move- 
ment, we shall be welcomed with open arms, and our influence 
will tell with potent force. If we hold aloof through ignorance 


or any weak fears for our Catholicity, we a glorious 


miss 
opportunity and may perchance be found 4 failing our Lord 
: Master in His for His Church. | 


3. And, incidentally, the International Missionary Council 


may a decisive factor in the long labour for reunion. 
The common h of Christendom is expressed in part through 


unger Ot | 
the World Conference on Faith and er. For we all know 


that careful and patient work is needed to bring our differences 
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agreement. But it is hard uphill work and there are signs 
constant stimulus of “reality 
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out into the open and to make sure of the foundations of our 


sometimes of weariness in the quest. There is need of the 
lest the discussion upon Faith 
and Order should relapse into academic irrelevance. The 
International Missionary Council can supply the driving force 
of reality. With its close touch with every Mission Field the 
Council finds itself constantly goaded to sorrow and indignation 
at the shame and pity of it all When we ought to be a great 
army marching to victory we are despised and helpless mig i 
our divisions: and all the time the wonders which, we see in the 
Mission Field are calling us to ever greater ventures of faith. 

The Committee of the Council at Herrnhut decided to 
approach the World Conference on Faith and Order in the 
hope that some co-operation might be possible. Cool thought 
me passionate hunger must be wedded in the work for reunion. 
After the spirit of wonder, the Church needs the spirit of hunger. 
After the contemplation of the Incarnation, the Church must 
turn with passionate zeal to make the Great Thing known to 
mankind. It is in this ‘sacred quest that we are met with 
difficulties: let us face them with holy resolve. And I beheve 
we shall all find that in that task the International Missionary 
Council is a God-given instrument ready toourhand. .—s—s—w 
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Ruprecht). Further was reserved until 


MISCELLANEA 
NOTES AND GOMMENTS 
Upc n our discussion of Dr. N ’s book, Agape ape and Bros, 
in last month’s LOGY, it has been poin 


out to us by 4 
that Fr. Hebert, in his preface to the pinted ut to us by a comepondent principal 
criticism, but had pointed out that the author's purpose was seopty to 
investigate the two terms and set their meanings side by side. The 
caveat is important; and we had ourselves mentioned the that the 
volume before us was only the first of two. Nevertheless, even an 


objective comparison of ideas reveals a point of view; and it was this which 
we felt, and | 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dear Sir, 

Tn reading the Rev. R. the Dabhcins 
the Trinity in this month’s issue of ToroLtoay I took cular notice of 
his remark to the effect that as far as his own know goes ‘‘ Christian 
Art has instinctively avoided attempting to portray the Holy Spirit in 
human form.” It may be of interest to you to know thet a short tine ago 
I was shown a small fdtare repeestitting all Three Persons of the Trinity 
in the form of three human figures identical, so far as I can remember, in 


every way. Iam afraid I can give no details as to authorshi ds ge | 


-The icture was shown to me by the Rev. J. A. R. Derham- 
St. t's, Princes Road, Liverpool, and as far as I know is still in 
his possession. 
ours 
(Rev.) Crrm T. H. Dams. 
10 Taz CLOIsTERs, 
Wirpsor CastTLe, 
October 5, 1932. 
NOTES 
IL—GUNKEL ON THE PSALMS. 
A BRIEF note peared in our columns in April, 1926, dealing with H. 


: Vandenhoeck and 
e promised Introduc- 
tion should be published. The first part of this, published in 1928, was 
sent for review but not noticed at the time in the hope of having the entire 
work to discuss before long. The author’s recent death has frustrated 
this hope. But a summary of the main results published in 1928 may be 
1. The Psalms are exceptionally difficult of interpretation, since poetry 
is intrinsically indefinite oat siete: the Hebrew tenses do not record 
282 
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past and future in our Western sense; and there is no trustworthy tradition 
as to the origin of the separate psalms, 
ss and have been subjected to rearrangements. 

The Psalm-form has 2,000 years’ in the Near Bast and is corre- 
spondingly complicated. We must first establish the different species, 
occasions of life. accompany actions 
before God, the £ of the Well (Numbers xxi. 17) 
‘music and action went together. In anti- 


quity all utterances were rhythmical in form, of necessity if they~ 
were be repeated by a 

2. ymns generally begin with an imperative introduction—* sing,” 

“‘ praise,’ etc.—often repeated im the course of the hymn and at the end. 

Sometimes we have a cohortative—“ let us ” etc.; the choir is here 

addressing itself. uently actions are speci ** clap hands,” * fall 

down,” “ enter the gates.””—to be taken literally. lara points to 


a solo, as does the punitive, chanted by the 


The main part of the hymn follows, often introduced or 
relative clause, as in tian abd Bab subject is 
Yahweh, His qualities, ty d ae Geomak. The 


show the spiritual side of the feasts and the enthusiasm for Yahweh which 


arose as new sides of His nature were discovered. 

Other classes of are the of the individual (who 
invites others to join his feast), Lamentations, Songs of Victory, and 
Liturgies, t.e. mixed pieces by different voices. 

3. -A very interesting class is y 
such as xcili., xcvii.,. xcix. (In the Hebrew, “ the Lorp is King ~ refers 
to a definite action, “ hath taken His seat”). The psalmist will have 


under prophetic influence the semi-divine honours 


and Babylonian proto- 
types, were transferred to the invisible 


4. Lamentations of the Nation (e g., xliv., bexiv., lxxix., hoxx., 
were composed for fasts in time ‘rouble, such ar 


locusts, or invasion. The people came to a 

in sackcloth. “We ” in guch psalms means Iarael sed the Hebrews 
used “‘I” for an individual’s, “we” for a corporate, utterance. To 
sup that “I” in the Psalms means the community is & serious error. 
Note that in Jeremiah’s laments “I” is the prophet. The Babylonian 


of the Hebrew king; 
paid by flattering court poets, imita 


le. 
ay Royal Psalms have been much debated. Since the Hebrews had 
that they are referred to, and especially the. 


it is een, to suppose 
of Judah. Court songs form the basis of these psalms, which came 
"in with the foreign influences of David’s and Solomon’s reigns. No names 
except David’s are mentioned, so we have the ideal king represented. 
The State is conceived religiously and the king is in fio close relation 
to God. He is the priest of Sion, and his eternal prayed for. He 


cannot be identified with the Messiah, prayers for whom ‘would be out of 


ts.”” 


Psalm xiv. is often 
marriage. Gunkel emends 
member of the 


of the ivory panelling on the walls 
? 


an foe 3 


Ahab’s palace were 


iritualized the court procedure at the coronation and enthronization 


tells me that this year (1982) 
found. | 
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i place. As the Son of God, the King is depicted as world-ruler. His 

martial exploits are exaggerated. thats is in Kgyptian and 

Babylonian psalms.*. 


* 


arg 


| houbling 


diverse interests and habits of li 


e Maccabeean origin of such psalms is excluded by the evidente of 

the Septuagint and by the fact that the Maccabman Kings were not of 
vidic origin. 

This brief sketch may serve to show the unique originality and richness 


W. LowTHER CLARKE. 
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Il—TOWARDS BETTER PREACHING. 

There are many difficulties in the way of effective modern preaching, 
and yet it is the writer's belief that the pulpit can be made much more 
effective than it is nowadays. The main difficulties are concerned with 
the Preacher, the Sermon, and the Hearers. 
"First the Preacher. Here the main difficulty is that we 
much to be at our best allthe time. There are so many activities 
oe p our time and energy that we rarely can and think deeply 
enough to get to close grips with some of the modern problems that are 
aan a few of our people. Thus.we merely scratch the surface 
of as many of them as we can in the course of a year, and so give rise to 
the easily uttered taunt that the are either b their heads 

onest 

Then the Sermon. Here we find that modern conditions produce 
two main defects. First, there is little, if any, cohesion or link of 
thought between one Sunday’ s sermon and that of the previous or following 
Sunday. The result is that, over any given year, we find many subjects 
totally neglected, while others have perhaps been given undue prominence. 
Secondly, our sermons are, on the whole, too long, for the simple reason 
that the lack of time mentioned above prevents us from iso our 
subject-matter within clearly defined boundaries. The art of effective 
reaching is bound up with the art of selection; and this latter art 
emands the very thing we do not possess—namely, time for quiet and 


thonght. 

our Hearers. Here the main difficulty a7, 
preach, at an tion composed of people 
at all stages o of the spiritual life, of oe varying mental capacttice, 
and with many subtle combmations 
of temperament. Tis damned tf Hollen life is much wider than it was 
a a ago, while from the modern Press there stream forth chromatic 
of half-truths on spiritual and moral questions which tend to 
dlecott! in the sara of the tery elect. | 

The present writer thinks that most of these difficulties can be over- 
come by some application of the follo ee JO First, we should 
recognize three main of sermons. One of these will be the intensive 
type—eah ects concerning the inner life, questions of moral and ascetical 


logy, teachings on the deeper benefits of Holy Communion, for 


h too 


* But in post-exilic times, when the Psalter assumed its present form, the earthly 
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example—which should be confined to the services for 
or parochial organizations. That these are treated too lightly 
surely a truism. In ‘these smaller gatherings 


eee, of the general congregation, for they are composed. nearly 
progress. Then, 


the 
poterienr communicants who have made some 
if they are asked to sit er—either in a 
nave or in some side chapel—we make for better conditions of 
Another type would be the extensive, used mainly 
This type seeks to cover more 


into things, and seeks to attract further enquiry 


the lives of the hearers—and hence the necessi of parochial visitation— 
will do more to convert than the most logical of 
The third type of sermon would be the or (since it 


or High Mass. Its aim would be to stir up a more fervent loye for God 
through dwelling on the Christian Mysteries, and to get our people to see 
that this increased love for God should issue in greater missionary en- 
deavour amongst their compeers. It is im that our 


portant our congrega- 
tion be told'that ‘there are‘these three distinct types of preaching and 


‘Po the objection that this means more, and not less, preparation on 
the part of the preacher, it may be replied that there is no reason—other 


than lack of humility part of the priest—why the “addresses ” 
at guild mee The reading 


some continuity to successive meet- 

guild. At the end 
eve priest can offer to obtain copies for those who will buy it. 
t will be found that a fair proportion of the people will take advantage 
of this offer, and so the lessons will sink in even more deeply through 
the repetition involved in the . There are many excellent booklets 


pu 
this way. 

4 The difficulty of the long sermon, especially: when the subject is a 
big one, may be obviated by more use than we do of courses. of 
sermons. y should these be confined almost entirely to Advent or 
Lent ? Courses of three, four, or more sermons can often be introduced 
at other seasons of the year, and the general 
for a year in advance. This, again, makes for continuity and ensures & 
better-balanced presentation of the main truths of the Faith; 
while the repetition involved in the short résumé of what has preceded 


any sermon is, again, a distinct aid to memory for the people. 
er, it might well be at certain definite times to have 


a public catec after Evensong. Our faithful people could easily 
be persuaded to take part in some such scheme and to answer set 
questions with set answers. This should have a great attraction if it 
were advertised, and might result in much good to the parish. 
Finally—and for consideration of this ge the writer pleads 
most strongly—could not the Way of Renewal lead towards a on for 


more effective preaching ? We have come to think of the Rural 
XXV. 149 20 


we eliminated of 


of the 


nowadays which could serve an sdmirible purpose if-used:n 


subjects can often be arranged — 
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as a unit in a great uhete of corporate prayer and study. This _move- 
ment en ge btedly brought the clergy closer together than the have 
been for a ery long time. Could not, therefore, each R ecanal 
Cha a aie of exc along the following 
lmes ? Let each priest who wishes to join in with the plan select some 
special subject — Atonement, the Person of our the Sacra-. 
ments, etc. Then let him, after some special , Submit to an 
“E ” of the Chapter the number of sermons he needs 


in order to give his subject adequate treatment. The secretary will then — 


ase sr preachers, subjects, and the number of sermons 
required, and them $0 all tenthare of tive Chapter. By this means 
any priest will be able to invite another to come and speak on any 
- of these particular subjects; in fact, he will have at his much better 

self. Such a plan should be extremely beneficial to the w ole : 
it should help to raise the standard of and teaching, and 


it should pass on to the laity some at least of the results of the Way of 
Renewal. Is it nob sisuply an application of the princip le of tion 
which should go a long way towards counteracti the draw of the 


e thoughts of many people ? 


—indeed, it is justification in itself. Would it not be, under God, a great 


means of bringing together those who in out Church are at present divided 
by “‘ party 7 mpnaaton of the tut It would certainly bring in 
it the ledeon srould not be the laity. 


It is true that there are many non-controversial subjects which t pro- 
ae system. But why stop there? 
The present writer is that there is a far greater agree- 
Cathet and Modernist Anglicans than can 
find expression under our present conditions. The case for each “ "| 
contains two elements, a aes and a negative. So that, if the pulpits 

could be exchanged on the basis of some such as has been outlined 
above, and if the various confined ves to the positive 
side of their position, s both the and the hearers would be 
considerably edified. The trouble is nowadays, through the medium 
of the Press, we hear of but the differences which exist between 
various members of our Church. When a speaker says, ‘ I believe,” he 
is not worth much as “‘ copy.”’ bellows,” 
he secures a column or two. We will never reach a true unity in the 
Anglican Communion until each party sees that it has no monopoly of 
the truth, and until we refrain from the other man whose true 
position is one about which we probably know very little. So, in a scheme 
of pulpit exchange such as is here , might not each preacher, 
deliberately ap his subject and determined to find agreements 

rather than himself used by the Holy 8 irit of God towards 

Ww 


Church, thereby benefit ? 
R. H. 1a Mussunier. 
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Fields. There he encounters, 


on with the 


MISCELLANEA 


‘IIL—A DIALOGUE IN ELYSTUM 
= A Materialist Professor of Science the nineteenth century % ih the 
, a Modernist Ecolesi- 
astical Dignitary of the twentieth century. The 


and black frock-coat and top hat. The daffodiin 
of his ofice. surrounded by Ble 


PROFESSOR. I am delighted to meet you. I came here in 1880, and 
now, in 1932, ‘tempat ust arrived. Pray tell me how you were getting 
volution when you left. 

MoDERNIST "Sccuaannens With the greatest pleasure. We have 
taken it over. The Theory of Evolution is now one of our strongholds. 

Proressor. You astonish me! Please let me know how that. has 
come about. 

MopERNisT ECCLESIASTIC. Of course we have modilied it. As for the 

that you left, well, nous avons changé tout cela. Your enthusiasm 

poor Spe too far. We now find what we call Creative or Emergent 
where you sew thén the of nature. Now, 
as in your day, Evolutionary Science shows us a world that is essentially 
one of ad greatness, a world ever moving towards higher and 
richer forms of li you failed to eve that the pengresdivo emergence 
forms argued the continuous operation of a Creative Mind. 4 
new hypothesis is to the effect that the process of advance is p 
not merely the result of the blind action of variation and We 
the survival of the fittest as an insufficient explanation of the 
Prorzssor. You astonish me more and more | And the miraculous 


of Evolution is itself a 


to find teleological somehow. 

mo ‘ia ne shone then B y redivwus! No 
matter. Pray 


Mopernist Eccuestastic. From the Revelation that we ece in. the 
evolutionary process, we infer a Divine Immanence in the universe. In 
that thought we find the most splendid and suggestive conception of God. 
His immanence is ever our eyes. 

Prorzssor. Your views appear to me to be emotional rather than 
rational. Pray tell me how they are 


getting on in Ph 
MoDERNIST C. Gladly. I have studied the subject rather 


carefully given pleasure to enlighten you. Physical 
hes The change is one that 
gives us no less satisfaction than that which we derive from the altered 
outlook in Evolution. The atom, the homogeneo 


us, indestructible atom 
that you knew, the atom that ruled all and formed the physical 


basis of your philosophy, has totally disappeared. It is now recognized 


4 
Ak 
| 
| 
Moprrnist Ecciestastic. We are no longer much concerned about 
the miracles. Indeed, we regard the evolutionary process itself as one 1 
that is essentially miraculous. The distinction between the natural and ik 
the supernatural is fading away: we find that it is unsound. The whole ; 
3 
1? 


as an exceedingly com électrical ‘It 18 neithies 

-Moprrnist Even that.is not all. Within the 

7 of the atom what is called “ ind is found to prevail, There, 


in the very basis of all Fortuity has 
taken the place of causation. And, now that causation no longer rules, 


statistical average of an mnoneetvably vast number of events taking patce 

PROFEssoR. I am epecchiees Has gone? Has even 

3 the Second Law of Thermodynamics yan For 18 that saved from the 
wreck 

Mopgemsr: Ecotzstastic: Upon'that point-I can reassure you. 

That Law is safe beyond a venture. There is a slight change in 

terminology to a ot it to the new conditions, but that is all. You used 

to speak of the Dissipation of Energy: it is now called the Increase of the 

En , but it means the same thing. It means that it is only when heat 


nee a hot body to a colder one that you can get mechanical work. 
e still find that the process is an irreversibleone. In work, 
heat is lost for ever. ‘The heat that the sun, for instance, radiates into | 
ta th perature, and then is lost irrecover- 
Thus, in an irreversible the total amount of energy avail- 
able for work is always towards exhaustion. The universe lives 
upon its capital. Conversely, the amount of lost, irrecoverable energy 
(we call it’ the entropy) is always towards a maximum. The 
universe is down into heat. that is uniformly distributed, and 
. therefore not available as a source of work. The universe, therefore; must 
become eventually motionless and dead. A time is  - neaggeeee 2 when 
all movement, life, and beauty will have utterly away. 
- Proressor. What, then, becomes of your t God? What 


s. Immanence, but the Transcendence of God. For it is manifest: that if, 


at some period not infinitely remote m the future, the universe will stand 


q still like a clock that has run down, then, at some period not infinitely 
a remote in the that clock must have been wound a: Again I see 
re creative power and the hand of God. 
iq - Prorgssor. Pardon me. Have you considered the i implications of 
the cosmology that you now propose ? by a 
9 possession of its maximum of energy, since then, 
ia down. Your clock, however, does not furnish an accurate analogy with 
q what is going on in the universe. A clock stops suddenly. A universe 
I in which the Dissipation of (ar Increase of the Ein tropy—call it 
which you will) is taking place differs in that A wound-up 
universe, in which the Dissipation of goes on continuously, does 


not fail suddenly. It slows down uniformly from the first day to e last, 
The failure is gradual. Such a universe operates more and more slowly: 
in proportion as its capital is diminished, so it is spent with less and less 


profusion. The process is one of steady degeneration, a degeneration 
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which proceeds with a speed that decreases regularly. 
such a universe will manifest the phenomena of decli 
-Mopernist Ecotzstastic. And then? 

Proressor. Then, I ask you, what of your ascending process of 
Evolution? When we of Evolution it is common ground to us to 
see a world that is essentially one of ascendi tness, a world ever 
moving upwards. As students of evolution we interpret the facts differ- 
ently, but we see the same facts. You must not ignore the facts of Evolu- 
tion any more than the facts of Physics. And you cannot square those 
that are revealed by evolutionary science with those that are revealed by 
ysical science. far as inferences are concerned, they stand in 
t contradiction: the one shows-anabolism, the other shows katabolism. 
_ When you asked me to apprehend a Godhead that was Immanent, I 


inted to the facts of physical science. If, now, you ask me to appre- 


lutionary science. You cannot base your theology upon both at once, 
for the evidence given by the one cannot be reconciled with that which is 
given by the other. Nor can you base your theology upon either of them 
alone, for, if you do so, then the other bears witness against you. Re- 
member, moreover, that the evidence of each is as weighty as of the 
other. Until you have shown either, upon the one hand, that the ascend- 
revealed throughout the universe by the evolutionary process 

‘the Second Law ermodynamics is illusory, no case 
proved, and I will grant neither of your inferences. yond bait 


Ecotrstasric. W hat, _of your own position ? 


MopERNIST 


Where do you stand? What is the worth of your science if it ends ina 


blind alley of contradictions 
 Prorgssor. My posios is exclusively scientific. I do not go beyond 
the facts. To me, the contradiction is immaterial, and the resolution of 


it is a matter of indifference. But to you, as a theologian, the case is 


different, for I assume that you are compelled to draw an inference one - 


way orthe other. To you, then, the resolution of the dilemma is a matter 
_ ToaztHer. How opportune! Here comes the Great Lawgiver: let us 
omy h Mosus, and beg him to join them. He o 

y OSES, yn to jo them. He con- 
sents to do so, and the conversation 1s recountedtoham, = sts 

~ Mosxs. Between three and four thousand years ago, when my 
po om and I were surrounded by the desert, we abjured idolatry. No 
longer would we worship any deity whose likeness could be perceived in 
heaven above, or earth beneath, or in the water under the earth. No 
longer would we worship any deity who was regarded ag the embodiment, 
the image, of any of the powers or the processes of nature. No longer, 
that is, would we our thought of the Most High upon such conceptions 
as the Laws of Physics or the working of an Evolutionary Process. Those 
conceptions belong to a category of ideas that was specifically excluded 
from our theology. Thereupon any such qualification as “immanent ”’ 
or “ transcendent ” became repellent to us as a limitation, a circumscrip- 
tion, of His infinitude. We were bidden to know Him as I am THaT I am, 
and to add no more." Jonny Husparp, M.D. 


From first to last, 


end a Godhead that is Transcendent, then I point to the facts of evo- 
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It is not 


the Englishman’s 


REVIEW 
A Hisrory or Isrart. Vol. I. From rue Exopvus ro Tae 
or Jervusatem, 5868.c. By Theodore H. Robinson, 
D.D. Pp. xiv+496 with H maps. Vol. Il. From THE 
or JBRUSALEM, 586 B.c., TO THE Bar-Koxusa Re- 


VOLT, A.D. 135. By W. O. E. Oesterley, D.D. Pp. viii 
+500 with 11) maps. “Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1932. 


158. 
f thin week will on oe in 0.7 


pe For many years students, as well as the 
body of readers, have been waiting and a 
standard history of Israel in English which should embody in 
a readable form the results of the mass of detailed discussion of 
the O.T. records which has been going on for more than 100 — 
years. It is not surprising that we have had to wait so lo 
for such a work. For alongside of the literary discussions 
the Hebrew sources which have since Wellhausen continuously 
and in ever-increasing volume ‘from the press, there 
has been from time to time b t to light an enormous mass 
of archeological evidence, y eluci —sometimes ob- 
scuring—the ancient written records, but which had to be co- 
ordinated with them. So we went on still waiti foestinw.ors 
for the advent of the right man or men who should possess th 
knowledge, the judgment, the historic tact, and the 
impulse to weld this mass of intractable materials into a literary 
that the announcement made at 
the meeting in December, 1928, of the Society for Old Testament 
Study, that the work was actually to be undertaken by two 
eminent scholars of unquestioned fitness to it out, raised 
and has ever since maintained the most pleasing anticipations 
of the result. Let us hasten to add that these anticipations 
will be found to be fully realized in the book before us. Here 
history of Israel in two handsome volumes, 
well well referenced, with Additional Notes on im- 
points, with full indexes of Biblical References, Authors 
ited, and in Vol. II., in addition, Sources and 
Selected Bibliography, and both volumes containing a number 
of most useful reek maps. The only criticism we can offer 
on. the form of the work is as to the Summaries at the head of 
the chapters, which give this writer at least the uncomfortable 
sensation of ev twice over. But this is only a 
detail, and the form of the work generally is all that could be 
desired. It is not easy, —— like this, to give any 
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adequate idea of the rich and varied contents of these books. 
As the two volumes are really separate works with very little 


oe , it will be most convenient to consider each in its. 
ut one remark is common to both. As the authors 
have published a work on Hebrew Religion, they have 


felt it advisable to reduce the discussion of that aiidihcc to & 
minimum to prevent the e: ion of the book to mordinate 
size. This does not mean that this topic: is neglected (see 1. 
14 and 404-8; IT. 166-8, 306-10, etc.), but that it 1s treated with 


brevi 

Vol. I. (Robinson) extends fromthe Exodus to the Fall of 
Jerusalem, 586 8.0. It is a pleasant book to read, written m 
the clear and easy style characteristic of the author, full of 
knowledge, “‘ crowded with culture.” We are impressed with. 
the sober good sense with which so many thorny questions are 
_ discussed, and in most cases feel content with the solutions 
offered. ‘And we are delighted to note the absence from. these 
pages of many wild theories which at various times have darkened 
p. 101, n. 6, p. 451, n. 1), and 
And it is with entire sympathy that we have read these wise 
words: “It may seem to some readers that in the earlier part of 
the book I have given too much 


It may be true that these narratives in their 


form do 


present 
not go further back than the period of the Monarchy, butithey - 


traditions are facts. To the scientific mind every. 
fact requires an explanation, and the 
tion of a tradition is an event,’ etc. (Preface; p. x). 
The tradition must, of course, be thoroughly eriticized so that it 
may yield what it has © th note of the book « This method of 
critical conservatism 1s book end gives it-mineb 
of its value and charm. 
We have noted a long list of places where we should like to 


consider at length Dr. Robinson’s conclusions. This: is, of © 


course, quite im notice would be as as the book. 
But we think most readers would wish to know how he deals 
with the complicated subject of the Exodus, at once the most 
important and the most "difficult question in Hebrew history 
(chap. ia! 68 f). After laying down that: ‘itis qiiite iiapossi 

to deny either the fact of the Exodus or the historicity of Moses,” 
but that “ the actual date of the Exodus and even the identifica- 
tion of an approximate period may never cortammly be attained,” 
possible are discussed. 

(a) The story which —— quotes from Manetho, whieh 
eT R. Hall, that Israel left Egypt 
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specimens 
of violent of the text. 


weight to the Biblical narratives. 
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-(pp. 417-24 and Additional Note F)—it 
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with the Hyksos in the sixteenth century, cannot be accepted. 
This departure of the en may rather mark the beginning 
of the oppression. 

(6b) The view based on igi that Ramses the 
builder of Pithom and Ramses, was the Pharaoh of the oppres- 
sion, and his son Mernepthah the Pharaoh of the Exodus, once the 
dominant view and still largely held (cf. Lods, Israel, pp. 196 f.), 
is also rather summarily rejected. 

A date earlier than (b) is suggested the following 
nomena: The Exodus was only possible at a period of E 
weakness, when that nation was too much occupied at ies 
to pay attention to Palestine; the Mernephtah stele points to 
an “Israel” alread settled in that land; inscriptions of 
Seti I. and Ramses Il. find an “ Asher” in Northern Palestine; 
allusions to the Habiri in the Tell el Amarna letters may 
possibly refer to some portions of Israel; the Philistines as a 
nation. "settled in Palestine (p. 43) ps oa appear in Israelite 
tradition till the time of Samson ( | 

(d) Having rejected (a) and p18 thin leaves only the eigh- 
teenth d , and two. , 1600-1480 or 1380-1300, are 
Dr. Robinson to the latter date, ee 
ait 
Qn another subject of vital interest and im the 
date of Deuteronomy and the reforms of Josiah upon it 
has given us and will, we 
, give manyreaders much satisfaction ton note that Dr. Robin- 
son (with Recaltbens and Budde) maintains the traditional view 
and rejects the elaborate but unconvincing theory of Holscher. 
There are very few important poin ts in which we differ from 
Dr. Robinson's conclusions. We fe shall only name one which 
telates to Levi. His view is that ‘‘ the original tribe of Levi 


vanished at a early date, though the name was preserved 
into an heredi-. 


in that of the pro 
tary ecclesiastical body as.a tribe, perhaps 


p. 60-61, 80, andn.2). We have never been able to accept this 
eory ; our reasons were set out in the Holborn Renew, A ril, APE 
p. 181-3 (see also Kittel, Gesch., I. v., vi., 372-3; 
pp. 511-12). We-venture to express the hope that the. i 


_ expressed by Dr. Robinson may receive reconsideration 1 


editions of this work. 
- Volume II. (Oecsterley) embraces the period from the Fall of 

Jerusalem, 586 B.c., to the Bar-Kochba Revolt, a.p. 135. In 
fact, it farther back, beg1 with the Fall of Nineveh in 
612. This long stretch of time really contains many periods 
—the Babylonian deportations and exile, the Persian, the 
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Greek and the Roman eras—each with its own sources and 
special pap eae No attempt to give a complete history of 
Israel during this long period has been made in on this 
scale since the old in of Milman, and few indeed are the scholars 
who could have faced the task. The knowledge required is 
pe yer and the difficulties caused by the state of the 
uthorities are very ery great. Dr. Oesterley 

some of them thus: “ The latter half of the fifth century 8.c. 


is among the most difficult and complicated periods in the 
of Israel. The data are scanty, often 8 erie and at 


times evidently contradictory; sometimes we are led to 
deliberate modification in the text of our documents: in the. 
interests of theological or ecclesiastical theory. In the cireum- 
stances it is not surprising that the opinions of scholars differ 
sometimes widely; no two have succeeded in enero quite 
the same reconstruction of actual events” (Preface, p. viii). 
ponte 9 this tangled mass of defective authorities and con- 
flicting opinions Dr. Oesterley pursues his way with a sure 
mastery of his materials and a most careful criticism of them. 
His methods are almost judicial in their calm sobriety and 
ato investigation: He views the roost 4 of Israel as “‘ no 
r the record of the fortunes of a political entity; it concerns 
the development of certain moral and spiritual concepts em- 
bodied in a group which had a strong national self-consciousness ” 
(Preface). We are much im by the way in which he . 
illustrates and by judicious citation from 
contemporary 53 f., etc.). Especially 
are the dition B ta.) and Malachi), 
D (Zech. ix. 1-8, xi. 1-3), -} Deck. ix. 13-17 and ix. 9-12), 
F (Zech., various passages), G (Zech. xiv. 6-9). There is still 
considerable contro , and we may have our doubts as to the 
correct cere | of some of these prophetic especially 
in Trito-Isaiah and Zechariah, but on the whole the method is 
fruitful. Dr. Oesterley has been able to gain from these sources 
tration. We find ourselves entirel pathy with his 
wise words as to tradition: “Their ( 
founded on air—there is, at the least, a historic kernel always 
to be discerned in the traditions of their heroes which have been 
reserved, even though that kernel be no more than the sim le 
t that the hero was.once a living man or a clan personifi 
(p. 138). This view is the same in effect. as that of Dr. Robinson 
(swpra), and in our opinion is the only foundation on which a 
satisfactory History of Israel at any period can be based. — 
In order to give some idea of the character of this work, we 
propose to indicate briefly some of the author’s conclusions on 


himself has stated — 
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disposed 


_ He is of opinion that a decree of some sort was issued b 


two difficult and much discussed. questions as to the Return from 
the Captivity, and as to the Restoration of the Temple. In 
Ezra i. 2-4 is given a decree of Cyrus permitting the Babylonian 
exiles to return to Jerusalem and build the temple. In 
Ezra vi. 3-5 another version of this decree is given, very different 
in form, and written in Aramaic, Torrey and o have 
declared both the decree and the subsequent return of the 
Exiles under Cyrus to be fiction; Kittel (Gesch., III. vi. 42) is 
| to accept the decree in Ezra vi. 3-5, and reject. the 
one in Ezra i. 2-4. Dr. Oesterley ently takes a middle course. 


itting the return of the Exiles, and that this was followed 
y the return of a certam number under Sheshbazzar (p. 77). 
A still greater difficulty arises as to the date when the building of 


the Temple began. In Ezra (ui. 8 f., v. 16) it is stated that the 
work was by Sheshbazzar in 537. B.c.; on the other hand, 


it would ap from Haggai i. and Zechariah that nothing of 
this kind. had been done up to 520.8.c. Dr. Ocesterley after a very 


careful discussion gives his view that, when the Exiles returned 
from Babylon, they found the Temple still standing, but in a 


' dilapidated state; in spite of this, however, the worship of 


Yahweh was beimg carried on and the sacrifices were 
offered on the sacred site where they had always been off 
(see “the house of Yahweh,” Jer. xli. 4-5; “this house,” 
Hag. i. 4, 1. 3; “mine house lieth waste,” Hag. i. 14; 


“the priests of the house of Yahweh,”- Zech. vii. 1 f), 


and that this lasted till . 89-04), We 
could quote any mumber of such exam Dr. Oesterley’s 
careful and learned handling of difficult problems of various 
kinds, but these must suffice. We can only just mention his 
brilliant chapters on the Maccabean Revolt and the Hasmonzan 
High Priesthood (chaps. xvi., xvil., Xvill., Xix., xx.), which any 
student of history could read with pleasure and profit, and the 
notes on the Jewish parties (Pharisees, etc., Additional Notes H 
and J). Many English readers have a very imperfect knowledge 
of the history of some of the periods cov by this volume. 
With Dr. Oesterley’s book in their hands they will no longer have 
any excuse to offer for any such deficiency of knowledge. 
These two volumes are a great achievement and will almost 
certainly become the standard eye of Israel for English- 
Fane people. We hope that the e , all persons whose 
uty it 1s to teach the Old Testament, and all educated laymen 
will read this record of the marvellous ‘way in which under 
Providential guidance a group of Aramean nomads was gradually 
fitted to become a community out of which could arise the 
religion of the Incarnation. = (Canwon. 
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A History or Curistian By Arthur Cushman McGiffert.. 


_ Vol, I., Early and Eastern. Scribners, 12s. 6d. 


detail. Th ole cna the fe wo 
history, dealing with ear t esus His 
ry, wth and Eastern 
The point of view is that 


Liberal Protestantism ; and many. 


apocalyptic hopes of His 

Himself to be the Messiah. We read (p. 5) that He was not. pessimistic 
about human nature, and recognized virtue as a natural achievement, not 
a supernatural gift; but no references are given for this. St. Paul’s 
“ dualism ” of flesh and spirit is greatly overpressed; we are told 

he in his vision 


had 


an ke 28, 29 a very fine distinction 


ical’. m 


Apostle. 
is drawn between ‘ ontological ” 
88. Pauland John; but itis more i 

the Areopagite), not with the wider and Sealthier definition 
Dr. Inge’s Lectures, The treatment of the relation of 
to the Father is inadeq 
Alexandria (unlike Orig 


Logos @eds and 6 Geos; but the dis- 
tinction between the Greek phrases is not explained, and in the six 
devoted to. St. John, the first verse of the Prologue to the. Gospel 
mentioned! The necessity for the doctrine of the Trinity is 


(p. 275) to the contemporary dominance of the Platonic, rather 


but Christianity was a religion before it 
eophy, and its creed, the statement of an historia erperionse of 
& me description of His nature; we cannot therefore, be 
surprised to tat where the doctrine ofthe Incarnation isnot accepted, 


thet of the H 


S.C.M. Press. 8s. 6d. 


One-volume commentaries upon the Bible are usually remarkable 
for their lack of one-ness and for the inadequacy of of their comment for the 
purpose which they claim to fulfil: many justify their title chiefly by their 


oh 


thought from 


uate; eos we are rightly told that Jad of 


pat 


- — 


Dr. McGiffert has given a masterly and very ram ai i 
great 
& WOI | 
of a 
Catholic faith are unconsciously exaggerated. The author thinks of | | 
nac come 1eaVen AC Sssumed null nt and 
did not accept the Resurrection of the 
His flesh and bones (St, Luke xxiv. 39), but not with His blood, which | 
had been shed on the cross, On p. 22 we read that “ Paul was dealing Hi 
with real not legal categories’; but the distinction would have bee i 
i 


the Cross in a erate save gencestion from's ot 
porate suicide . 

I have ‘because it serves’ to introduce the chief 
weakness 


real issue. One of the introductory articles seeks to supply 
the only one which has su 
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voluminousness. It is therefore re Sy find an « ion in the 


case of the Teachers’ Commentary recen ublished by the Student 
Christian Movement, Here a most sariege assortment of writers, of 
all schools of thought and, consisting of lay as well as professional 
theologians, combine to produce. a notable antey, not only of treatment, 
but also of exegesis. In spite of the perhaps egos = Sam omission of con- 
troversial subjects, and ‘a rous confinement to th of the 
Scriptures which seem to lend themselves more partici to the in- 
ways excellent for its purpose. Further, although not the canonical 
Scriptures only, but the a as well, are dealt with, the whole 
w is contained in 430 pages of an attractively printed, light, and 
handy royal octavo. 
Na one takes up such # book as this with some anxiety as to 
the theological and doctrinal colour, Let it be said at once that there is 
little here to dismay either the orthodox or the modernist. On the whole 
the ion is more conservative than one ~The fact is 
that the writers hold themselves down to the rigorous annotation of their 


much to + of human , however, that this 
there are occasional statements which one quotation 
serve to exemplify. In the midst of an excellent article on the world to 
which Jesus came we are first given’a somewhat strained and 
between the state of Palestine then and that of Ireland now, 
are then told that “ Jesus, as a far-seeing patriot, flung Himself upon 


passsage 

the Commentary. A generalization such as this, which 
suggests, by implication, a theory of the Passion, would be tolerable only 
were it set in its proper ive by a substantial and sufficient enquiry 
into the whole question of the 8 of Jesus. For this we look in 
vain, as also for adequate treatment of the other articles of the Christian 
Faith. tres ak, piven ‘the of it is illustrated, 
at least in the notes—nay, the origin even of the Mater Dolorosa and the 
Hail Mary are pointed out !—yet, the Creed not being given, there is little 

inevita 
This failure is further aggravated by a general failure to point the 
reasons for 
conceivable reason 18 given, except 
validity—namely, that upon our answer 
iptures do our salvation and our eternal life 
y true that the Old Testament and the New 
by the doctrine that Christ who came 
tion is Himself the Agent of Creation. The crux of this 
logue to the Fourth Gos one no commnentary | It may be true that the 
Prologue is out of the of school children (though my experience is 
that they enjoy to hess the Last Gospel at Mase), but it is difficult to see 
how a teacher is able to place ~"v — of Scripture in its right pro- 


the Bible. Almost every 


4 
q 

4 
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NOTICES: 


on without some guidance as to the implications of the Deity 
And the Commentary is for Teachers, “not-foe their pupils | | 
If there are few sins of commission, then, there a 
omision. It ma be wondered, for instance, what will: hap to a 
teacher who overhears something of “ form-criticism.” He receive 
can be reasonably doubted. 
| It is, however, ungracious to ‘pick holes in a work which had by its 
nature to err on the side of understatement. It contains several articles 


articles, for instance, as ‘‘ The Ideas of the Olid Testament ” 


and The Life and St. Paul.” latter article particular 
makes up for another upon the “ Life of the Karly Church” in which, 
we are not told whether the Early Christians 


believed in Christ or in the Resurrection! — 
While recommending this Commentary to all who teach the Bible, 
a word of warning must be added. There is little of moment that is not 
mentioned in such a way as to be a pointer to the instructed teacher. But 
no can be either honest or convincing which continually shelves 
_ the vital points because they are con The Bible is not a nar- 
cotic: it not exist to lull siritaally, b but to provoke—to belief or 
disbelief. Unless it can be ted with the authority of revelation that 
must be or re] , it cannot be commended merely for itspictures 
thout strangely unchristian 
ce meditation, without a strangely 

Veihodibiie: In the hands of a teacher himself rooted and ws 
living faith, this Commentary will prove valuable; by 
not yet believe, it is to be that it will tend to obscure rather 


thani placard the Gospel. 


OEL Davey. 


By Dom Cuthbert Butler. Sheed and 
Ward. 7s. 6d. 


the sixteenth 
spiritual development of seculars. This 


very clearly 
he includes also 


tions ‘but 
on con ve prayer, 
ught ‘< little beyond conversion and 


penance. 
he mont prt mer fang oi 
to the old books for 


first attempt to cater for the 
the provision made for this by the old Rel Dom Butler shows 


made for this by the old 
of instruction actually given to those ‘* in 
have preached to mized 
medieval 
The Tertiaries 
lives. 
It would be hard to find a better 
rielly several great masters 0 
that ; this book has certain 
other merits. (1) Itis the work of a scholar, th conversant with 
his subject, and so gives the reader a sense of security. What is more, he 


and indicates where 


again again introduces him to some unfamiliar book, and allures him 
to add it to his lib It is im rtant to have a choice of such books. 
The soul seems to n ‘a change diet from time to tame. : 


for the able lucidity of which others than teachers will be grateful: such” 


of providing material for — 


saw the - 
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tine’s distaste of extremes and preference for the 
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busy secular. Dom Butler has all the Benedic- — 
of for f and Liariaselence 
wisdom of his suggestions for times of prayer reading, his insistence 
private and yer, an upholding the value of vocal prayer. 
(3) will sobering to learn how well our fore- 
fathers managed without pan wh aids, which today we rightly value; 
which, indeed, seem to us i ble—e.g., definite cults of the Blessed 
Sacrament, of the Blessed Vi or even of our Blessed Lord in His in- 
carnate life—to say n devotion to the Sacred Heart or the use of 


By H. H. Kelly, Press 1932. 
‘paper, 28. 6d. 


This book deals with one subject in three different ways. ‘As such 
it is more a collection of essays than a single treatise. In the first section 


of the book Fr. Kelly writes of the Catholic party in the Church of England. 
He-has sore hard things to say of the ‘‘ denominational spirit,” which in 
tap heen. of lo-Catholic thought 

c in 1920 on p t “ the section did not 
include any thinkers of nor, with one or two tions, any 
scholars.” up the of the 1920 Congress, one 
finds the names of Dr. Darwell Btnas, Profesor Turner, Professor Taylor, 

adozen. But he goes on to say, “ At the congresses, therefo 

able thinkers set out the principles of Catholicity with remarkable got 


“ness, wisdom, and frankness.” ‘What does he mean? If the “section” 


is so deficient in scholarship, where were the “able thinkers” ? Authors 


fat ‘more critical of the Catholic Movement than FF. Kelly have teadily 
admitted that it enjoys its fair share of the scholarship of the Church. 

__ In the second section of the book he publishes a series of lectures 
delivered to the Church in Tokio. These manage to cover in a 
comparativel space the whole range of Catholic Theol 
Church and It is good that in his chapter on the Ku 


he insists on the danger of separating, in practice and teaching, the ideas 
of Sacrifice and Communion. Many of the mistakes which have been 


made in tae Catholic Revival in this respect might be remedied if his 
is taken to heart. 

' The third section is devoted to two 
Communion, warmly commended in the 


cha on Confirmation and 
prelace by the Archbishop of 


York. 
One of the problems of present-da Anglican theology is the relation 
of Confirmation to Baptism. Kelly suggests that there is an 


‘* The two are separated by fifty days, but they form one whole act.” It 
is right that he should stress the idea that Confirmation is a ‘‘ receiving 


of power from on high,” rather than an opportunity for instruction. If 
ministering the Sacrament ! : 


“7 
~ 
4s. 
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Another helpful is the one which he gives, in writing of the a 
relation of General Confession to Sacramental Confession. He At 
them with Intercession, public and private. One does not rule out the ih 
other; on the contrary, ‘Those who wish to-see how 
these analogies are worked out should buy the book. a) 
TREVOR JALLAND. | 

Tux History oF THE Revivau rrom 1845. By W. 

Sparrow-Simpson. Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. Hi 

It is not easy to give a clear account of the Anglo-Catholic Resivel We 

ee eee and, indeed, long before that. Dr. Sparrow- a 

pson begins in 1845, and accordingly, except in so far as a brief sum- et 

can do justice to the has to take much for granted. Hitt 

Withi » his limits he does well He illustrates by judicious selections from ] ( 
contemporary documents the Government policy which had the effect of i} 


creating an an Ep the determination of Queen Victoria, 
h Protes- 


tagonistic 
Archbishop Tait, and Lord Cairns to read the Prayer Book throug 


tant les, and the less prejudiced view taken by outsiders. The 
best in the book is a long cha on the spiritual independence 


Commission of 1906. 
of Dr. is assumed 


evidence given by Bishop Gore before the 
There are certain omissions. The heresy 


on the of a verdict of William Palmer. 
is described without any mention of James Mozley’s final | 
The of the series represented by T'racts for the Tumes, Law M 


and Essays and Critwal does not go very deep. 
result of Iua Mundi would seem to have been that it distressed old- 
fashioned orthodoxy. And there is not a word about the social gospel. 
Maurice is only mentioned once, and that in connection with his depreca- 
tion of any attempt to suppress Catholicism in the interests of Protestant- 
ism. There is nothing about Gore, Holland,andtheCS8.U. 

Of the more external events he gives a very. clear and. fair-minded 
account, written from within the movement and cautious in its handling 
of recent events. A of the book would broaden the sympathies 
of many, but hardly of those who are already tholic. What 
would it do for them ¢ thane teach them in the way 


they 8. 0. Ca "ENTE! 
CHURCH (1900-1925). Orazio M. Premoli. 
Burns Oates and Washbourne. 10s. 6d. 
‘Father Premoli is a Barnabite: member of a tion of Clerks — ! 
Regular, founded in 1530, and centred at first upon the Church of St. : i) 
Barnabas at Milan. They became famous for the aid which they gave ie 
to St. Charles of Milan, for the Hie 
reformation of his diocese: famous also for their devotion to fo ' H 
missions and to sacred learning. Father Premoli well sustains the te 
tions of his Order. a 
The field, as he says in his preface, is a “‘ vast one’: limited, indeed, — 118 
to the first quarter of the present pes bg but the more difficult because a 
of the mass of unsorted material, in reports, newspapers, and the like; 1 


ARE 
it 


— 


A mye 


= 
wh. 


Church, unyielding, but not, as we too often know it in 
implacable or sometimes contem 


attitude to us as not unfriendly. He ‘commends the Catholic-minded 


those who had met 


that I have 


and devotion recorded in Fr. Premoli’s 
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and difficult, also, because here, indeed, “ the field is the world.” But he 
has the advantage of being enabled io view it from a centre. Rome, in 
the pontificates of Leo XIII., Pius X., Benedict XV., and Pius XI., 
provides him with a watch-tower, and from it he is able to describe in 
succession the work of the Church in all countries, from Europe to Austra- 
lasia, and from China to Peru. Only the Roman Church, with a centre 
and no circumference, can include so world-wide a field. We are not 
Donatists; but a pannticindl Church—for all its missions through a world- 
wide Empire and beyond—cannot rival the Roman Church as an ecclesia 
per totum orbem diffusa. Fr. Premoli has, indeed, a large canvas for his 


picture. 
He has done his survey extremely well—by keeping clear of “ religious 
discussion,” “ opinions,” and “ encroachment on = 


fields.” It is an objective accoun 

of the best sources available. And its skill lies in dug cadlattion: aid 

arrangement of them, coupled with their tation in readable form. 
Fr. Premoli’s point of view is candid. On the one hand, it is that of his 


land, either 
Indeed, we his 


the facts and 


among Anglicans for their revival of Reservation, and of prayer for the 
dead, as well as of devotion to our Lady: and,-not unfairly, he attributes 


this 
whi we gained during the War. Again, he has a just and kindly a 

ciation of the attempt at reunion made at the conversations of 

The and -most cordiality,” he writes, “‘ reigned among 


. they 
wes but . 
for the first time in four centuries oral conversations took place with the 


did not reach an t, 


which, indeed, none of 


greatest mutual on the ints which separate the Catholic and 
lican Churches, between qualified persons on both sides.” 
t is the most sym ic and the truest description of our efforts 


or this, we can pardon a certain amount of 
rere nw chee which betrays itself here and there st the divisions and the 
ectiveness 0 he premature to 
between Anglican and wr “is still 
”* It has certainly moved, not yet to its since 1925 

when Fr. Premoli’s book comes to an “eo 
There are some Anglicans who are in a hurry for reunion and would 
pay almost any price for it, provided that we are not asked to accept, 
as a condition of it, what is not historically Catholic. But for all the a 


we have nothing but un- 
B. J. Kipp. 


seen. 


reserved admiration. 
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